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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 


Editorial Assistant 
Emerson H. Lalone. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918 


POSTAGE freraid n the Un ted States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass, 


COMMUNICATIONS ntended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty doilars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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UNANIMOUS FOR DR. CORNISH 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish was on Dec. 13 
unanimously nominated by the Board of 
Directors for the Presidency of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
four-year term beginning May Ist next, 
the nomination being subject to the elec- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in May. 

The special committee appointed by the 
Board to recommend names for nomination 
for the several officers, Mr. Arthur B. 
Smith of Milton, chairman, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg of Chicago, secretary, Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Mrs. 
John B. Nash of New York, and Miss 
Evelyn Sears of Boston, found little ex- 
pression of opposition to and much in 
favor of the administration of Dr. Cornish. 
The committee therefore concluded that 
there was a very general desire for his 
renomination, and it so recommended to 
the Board of Directors. The Directors feel 
that the Association and its work will best 
be served by a continuance of the present 
administration. 

The nominations for Administrative 
Vice-Presidents and for Secretary were 
deferred until the income and the budget 
needs for 1933-84 could be fully considered 
by the Budget Committee, which was ap- 
pointed by this December meeting of the 
Board, rather than in February as hereto- 
fore. 

This study must be made now, because 
of the fact that appropriations have been 
severely cut in former years and the task of 
the Budget Committee this year therefore 
will be an extremely difficult one. The 
undertakings of the American Unitarian 
Association are of so great importance and 
the income of the Association is so greatly 
restricted that some inevitable sacrifices 
must be made; and the Budget Committee 
must review the appropriations very care- 
fully, so that the essential work of the 
Association and the churches dependent 
upon it shall be continued as fully as 
possible. 

Mr. Parker E. Marean was renominated 
unanimously for the four years’ term as 
Treasurer of the Association, 


#0 


NINETY YEARS YOUNG 


In the town of Danvers, Mass., there has 
lived for almost ninety years a small, quiet 
bit of humanity, though alert and very 
sprightly, by the name of Harriet Floyd 
Stimpson. She is well known by many of 
the habitues of Ferry Beach of a few years 
back, through her long and continuous 
attendance there and her great interest in 
all that pertains to it. She was for many 
years a familiar figure at State Conven- 
tions and attended at one least National 
Convention, that held in California in 
1915. 

She has been a much-loved member of 
the Danvers Universalist Church and the 
Danvers Mission Circle for many years, a 
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regular and faith’ul attendant at Com- 
munity Church until this fall, when circum- 
stances made it seem desirable for her to 
leave the town of her long association to 
live with friends in Framingham, Mass. 
Always in her place on Sunday morning, 
unless kept at home by illness or inclement 
weather, she is greatly missed by her 
associates. 

For a hundred years the Chris‘ian 
Leader and its predecessors have called 
regularly at the home of the Stimpson 
family. William Stimpson, father of Miss 
Harriet Stimpson, was born at Water- 
town, Mass: His people were Unitarians. 
He left home to learn the baker’s trade 
from his brother Thomas, who lived at 
South Danvers, now Peabody, Mass. He 
roomed there with a young man who took 
the Universalist denominational paper of 
the day, and William became greatly in- 
terested in reading it, so much so that he 
proclaimed his intention of subscribing to 
it as one of his first acts after marriage. 

In the fall of 1882 he married Margaret 
Osborn, of Peabody, and, as he had as- 
serted, saw to it that the news-bearer of the 
Universalist Church became a regular 
caller at his home. His wife had been 
brought up by two well-intentioned 
maiden aunts of the Orthodox faith who 
made her commit Watts’s hymns to 
memory, and who were not at all pleased 
at the thought of their niece marrying a 
Universalist. But before they died they 
had come to love him so that one of them 
called him her ‘‘doctor, her lawyer and her 
minister.” 

The family lived at first on Lowell St., 
Peabody, and attended the Universalist 
church. Later they moved to Danvers 
proper, where the father was in the bakery 
business. Miss Stimpson tells many in- 
teresting tales of those days and how people 
brought their Saturday night beans to her 
father to be baked. 

William and Margaret Stimpson were 
the parents of seven children. One, James, 
died as a baby and a later brother was given 
the same name. Three of the children, 
George, James and Susan, died of scarlet 
fever within a week or so of each other, 
George, twenty-two years old, James 
twelve and Susan sixteen. One died while 
the funeral of another was being held. A 
touching little incident is related in con- 
nection with the sickness and death of 
these three. By dint of much hard work 
the father had accumulated enough money 
to pay off a mortgage on his property. He 
went to Salem to pay the man, but found 
he was not at home. Returning he found 
his children dangerously ill, and thought 
how fortunate it was for him that the man 
had been away so he had money enough to 
pay for the nurses needed for his sick 
children. Two of the sons grew up and 
married, one of them having no children, 
the other having one son, George, who 
died in 1929. 

(Continued on page 1533) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE DEEPER MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 
(Written for the Boston Herald) 
HRISTMAS means a time of eating, drinking, 
making merry, of family reunions, the getting 
together of friends, but it does not mean adopt- 
ing the pagan motto, “Let us eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

Christmas means a time of good will, helpfulness, 
giving and receiving, lifting burdens, sharing privileges, 
backing the family welfare societies, alleviating the 
rigors of poverty. Christmas never is expressed by 
the giving that pleases mainly the giver, ministers to 
his love of display, and enables him to think of himself 
as one in an upper realm. 

Christmas means the celebration of the birth of 
Jesus—not of the exact day, but of the fact that he 
came, and that he lived a deathless life. All this is 
quite independent of questions of virgin birth or 
physical resurrection. He is a priceless possession. 
We recognize that fact at Christmas. We use legend 
and history, poetry and prose, song and story, and 
still can express only a little of what we feel. In Jesus 
we find one who really was what we should like to be. 
He was one in whose life truth, beauty, goodness, were 
combined. In a time that was harder than our time 
he played the part of a godlike man. Christmas gives 
us a chance to express a little of what we feel about 
him. But there is a deeper meaning to Christmas than 
any of these. 

Christmas, fully appreciated, means that we have 
faith that there is a God. Many of us now think of 
Jesus, not as that ultimate reality, but as an expression 
of it. Some of us continue to call that ultimate, time- 
less power and love Jesus. It is immaterial what we 
call it. It is all important that we sense it, that we 
think of the suns and worlds as belonging to it, and of 
our lives as tied up to it. Weare servants, sons, agents, 
fellow laborers, assistant gods. 

The meaning of Christmas is that the word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, that some one came 
so godlike that we were enabled to believe in God and 
to trust Him. 

Debates about the infallibility of the Bible, the 
Deity of Jesus, the polity of the church, are farther 
behind this Christmas than ever before. They have 
not been settled. They have been left just where they 
were, and all of us have moved on. There is no time 
to discuss assaults on minor positions when the center 
of the line is facing a deadly attack. 


The debate in religion to-day is not over a virgin 
birth. It is over the existence of God. Fundamental- 
ists and modernists, conservatives and liberals, are 
drawing together on that issue. The question is 
whether this world is an accident or a creation, a 
product of bio-chemistry or of a creator. 

Christmas is a time for an expression of our faith 
that Jesus was right, and that in the two great com- 
mandments there is recorded fundamental truth. We 
shall succeed in celebrating Christmas just in the pro- 
portion that we are able to put into our thoughts, 
words, deeds, the spirit that moved Jesus of Nazareth. 
As Richard Roberts put it lately, “we must have a 
celebration in the heart.” 

* * 
CHRISTMAS HELP FOR THE HUNDRED 
NEEDIEST 


OULD you have any homes left over for me?” 
This is not the fixed-up story of a promoter. 
It is vouched for by the New York Times. It 
is the question of a six-year-old, “‘an attractive child, 
with fine light brown hair crowning a sweet face, white, 
even teeth and a soft,smooth skin.” She is deserted 
by an irresponsible father and a mother who struggled 
and gave up. A victim of malnutrition, she would be 
pretty if in good health. Her teacher says that she is 
one of the brightest children in the grade. Here is the 
sentence that gets us: ‘“Mary is afraid to ask for any- 
thing, but her face radiates delight at the simplest 
kindness.” 

In a “Book of Golden Deeds” worthy to go into 
a new Bible—two pages of opportunity—the New 
York Times publishes the story of Mary and of ninety- 
nine others, with the amounts needed to see the indi- 
viduals and families through for a year. They are the 
one hundred neediest in that vast aggregation of cities 
and towns called Greater New York. If we can not 
take over a case, we can have a little share in one of 
them. 

In the twenty years that the New York Times has 
been running this annual Christmas campaign, it has 
helped 5,377 families and raised a total of over 
$3,300,000. There is the money that has not been lost 
in the depressions. There are the investments that 
go on paying dividends in life. For Christmas 1932 
the call is more insistent and appealing than it has 
ever been before during the existence of the fund. 
There is the printer who has been fighting to hold his 
job and support his wife and three little girls in the 
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years that he has been growing blind—making his 
first appeal for help when there was left only a loaf 
of bread between the family and starvation. There is 
Henry, the iceman’s assistant, nineteen years old, who 
ignored the warnings of doctors and stayed on the job 
with tuberculosis because his father was out of work 
and they were trying to keep John, fifteen, Charles, 
thirteen, and Peter, eleven, in school. There is the 
good old citizen who had a tinsmithing business, best 
loved man in the neighborhood. ‘‘Aiways he gave 
generously to charity.’”” Now it is diabetes for him, 
cataract too, business gone, the old wife at home. The 
mighty aid of the T7mes is sought for him too. 

So it goes through the list of one hundred. We 
defy any man to read it through and not slip a little 
check into an envelope for the New York Times, Times 
Square, New York. We defy any one with a mean, 
low opinion of human nature to read the story without 
getting a fresh grip on the conviction that unselfishness 
is real. The church folk and the atheists have been 
coming forward for years to back up this work. In 
every city and town in America, these viceroys of God 
are at work. Let not Christmas come and go without 
our having some little part. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS SAYS HE DOES 


ITHER God cares and comes or He doesn’t. If 
He doesn’t, the answer for life and death is 
zero. If He does the answer now and forever 
is life eternal. Christmas says He does.” 

The Rev. Warren Giles of East Orange, New 
Jersey, put these sentences in a letter to the members 
of his parish two years ago. Is there much more to be 
said? 

There are a host of things that we can dispense 
with at Christmas. Customs, theologies, stars, births, 
what not. But can we dispense with a God who comes 


and cares? 
Oe 


“MY LIFE IN THE MOSLEM EAST’’* 


Y Life in the Moslem East,” by Madame Pona- 
fidine, is a successor to a successful book by 
the same author, “Russia My Home.” It is 

not, however, a book hastily thrown together to take 
advantage of a previous success. We happen to know 
that the two books originally were one book, and that 
the publishers in these dark days simply took the 
dramatic story of her life in Russia and her escape 
as the part the least likely to fail. The book on Russia 
did not fail and this book will not fail. It is a graphic 
and fascinating story of a life that started in the home 
of a missionary to Persia, and for years was lived in 
out of the way places as the wife of a Russian consular 
officer who in his own country was called “Prince.” 
“A Tragic Birthday,” her own birthday in the little 
Nestorian village of Seir back in 1863, isa cameo. One 
who reads the story will carry the picture with him. 
Into the book come intimate pictures of Bombay, 
Baghdad, Constantinople, and far off places like 
Tashkent and Meshed. But they are not discon- 


*My Li’e in the Moslem East. Emma Cochran Ponafidine 
(Madame Pierre Ponafidene). The Bobbs Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. Price $3.50. 


nected pictures. It is the story of a life, told with 
frankness, good humor and good taste. Also she is 
intelligent enough to be both simple and concrete. 

It is an amazing thing that two young people from 
Springville, N. Y., should ever have come to live their 
lives up in a wild mountainous region of Northern 
Persia, and more amazing that their child should ever 
have happened to marry a Russian nobleman, a friend 
of the Czar, and most amazing of all that this child 
should have retained her democracy in an autocracy, 
and always showed such a broad, noble, sympathetic 
attitude to people of all races, ranks and religions. 

Perhaps we had better say that the greatest 
wonder is that she is alive at all. But here she is, 
starting life over in the United States, lecturing, 
writing, getting on. After wealth, poverty. After an 
ideal family life, widowed and bereft of one of her 
sons. Through it all a Christian with a sense of 
brotherhood. 

Pierre Ponafidine must have been a noble man in 
fact as in rank. There must have been something 
more to Czarist Russia than most of us think. Every- 
where that the Ponafidines went they got on with 
governments and people. They were essential liberals. 
M. Ponafidine, as she calls him, referring to the fact 
that he was Russian Orthodox and she Protestant, 
said, ‘“Not two religions, but one.’”’ What a thing it 
would have been for Russia if the liberals could have 
controlled the Czar and started an evolution which 
would have meant liberty for that great country! 

* * : 


DR. DIEFFENBACH MOVES ON 


E do not say good-by to Dr. Dieffenbach, who 
leaves the editorial desk on Januaryl. He is 
still very much alive, pastoc of a near-by 

church, in the prime of life and full of vim. Wherever 
he abides something will be doing. 

The statement given out by the Board of the 
Register says that they are dispensing with his services 
January 1 because of the financial situation. The 
Register, like every other journal, has had hard sledding 
of late. The Board is determined that the paper shall 
not go on the rocks, and will get along with volunteer 
help until permanent arrangements can be made. 

There is no use in ignoring the fact that there 
has been opposition to Dr. Dieffenbach. The recent 
broadside leveled against the Unitarian denomination 
in the Register, and the republication of that broadside 
by the daily papers, undoubtedly brought the opposi- 
tion to a head. 

Dr. Dieffenbach is content with the situation. 
“T’ve had fifteen glorious years,’’ he remarked to the 
writer. Certainly he must feel that a great load has 
been rolled off his shoulders. 

Probably the Board has done the only thing 
practicable under the circumstances. 

Charles 8. Bolster, clerk of the Register trustees, 
announced the following action taken at a meeting 
Thursday, Dec. 8: 

It was voted unanimously that, owing to the inabil- 
ity of the trustees to continue publication of the 
Register without further radical reduction of expenses, 
we reluctantly dispense with the services of a paid 
editor-in-chief, and that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to formulate a plan for the 
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temporary management of the paper by means of the 
voluntary assistance of a large editorial staff. 

It was further voted that the editor’s active service 
be terminated on Dec. 31, 1932, but that his salary 
be continued through March 31, 1933. 

It was further voted that a committee of three be 
appointed by the president to draw up for publication in 
the columns of the Register and for the official records of 
the trustees an expression of our deep regret at the ne- 
cessity for this action and of our gratitude to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach for his long, loyal and courageous service to the 
Register. 


Our own conception of liberalism is something 
quite different from that of Dr. Dieffenbach. We have 
frequently castigated one another good-naturedly in 
our respective papers. People who have not known us 
have talked about our feud. We have had no feud. 
We always personally have been good friends, have 
amused each other, possibly irritated each other, but 
always have broken bread together happily at our 
monthly gatherings and on many other occasions. 

We shall miss him, miss something to shoot at 
when life is becoming too tame, miss ‘“‘the thunder out 
of a clear sky”’ which often has startled us, miss the 
happy association. 

Our good wishes go with him. Whether he goes 
or stays, takes other editorial work, becomes a college 
president like some of his forbears, or sticks to the 
preaching so dear to his heart, there are years of 
happy service ahead of him. 

* * 


THE NEW APPEAL TO LAYMEN 


AID a prominent layman recently: “Too much of 
our church literature and talk harps upon what 
laymen owe the church. Suppose we took a 

leaf out of the Christian Science book and stressed for 
a while what churches owe the laymen.’ We were 
interested and drew him out. Said he: “I have a 
Christian Science friend. He would not miss one of 
those meetings at his church for a great deal if he 
could help it. He thinks the church really gives him 
something. How is it with our churches? Some of 
them actually say that a service which makes people 
feel better is doing wrong. It ought to make people 
want to get up and smash things. I think we could 
well afford to give a little thought to the question as 
to whether our churches ought not to do for our people, 
not the same thing but something analogous to what 
the Christian Scientists do for theirs.” 

On top of that conversation came the big laymen’s 
banquet in Boston, where Victor Friend devoted his 
speech to giving concrete instances of what churches 
and services have done for him. “I was in the depths 
of despair,” he said, referring to a service early last 
summer, “and the Sunday morning worship gave me 
the peace of God.” 

The truth as we see it is this: In some moods 
nothing draws men more than a ringing appeal to 
come in and help an interesting and important proj- 
ect. In other moods, when we have been working 
to the limit, appeals to do one thing more fall on deaf 
ears. If the church can then do something for us 
through music, prayer, worship, sermon, private talk, 


it will win our deep gratitude. _ 
There is no hard or fast line between what the 


church can do for us or we do for it. In what we do 
for the church or under the leadership of the church for 
society, we may find the most lasting help for our own 
lives. 

The question, “What can I get out of it?” may 
be a selfish question or an unselfish one. For a man 
groping in the dark or stumbling under a heavy bur- 
den, it may be the one question above all others that 
he ought to consider. For many men in other cir- 
cumstances it is an absolutely selfish question. 

The question, ‘“‘What can the church get out of 
the layman?” in the same way may be selfish or unself- 
ish. It may mean how can we tap new sources of 
help just to keep going. Or it may mean how can 
we enlist co-operation in a great cause. 

The warning of this layman, in our opinion, has 
something in it. The religion of comfort and help 
has a place. If we despise it, we may discover that 
we have a weary lot of members. If we over-em- 
phasize it, we may find ourselves with a lot of folks 
co-operating who have no social vision, and are con- 
centrated simply on their own bodies or vocations. 

One thing our layman must remember, however. 
The whole movement of religious education in the 
churches, the most characteristic feature of religion 
in the second quarter of the twentieth century, is an 
illustration of the fact that churches do feel responsi- 
bility for their people. 


* 


FIVE THOUSAND PAID OVER 
NDER date of December 18, the Universalist 
Publishing House received the following letter 
from Harold E. Sweet, executor of the estate 
of the late Joseph L. Sweet of Attleboro: 

“Enclosed you will find check for $5,000 in. ac- 
cordance with the provisions of clause twenty-four of 
my late father’s will, reading as follows: “I'wenty- 
fourth. I give and bequeath unto the Universalist 
Publishing House of Boston the sum of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) to be held as a fund, the income only 
to be used for the purposes of the corporation.’ ”’ 

Such a letter stirs us deeply. It did not come 
through the mails. It was brought in person. The 
executor was not performing his duty grudgingly. 
He was doing it happily, as one of us, with faith in our 
project, and a desire to help in every way possible. 
It doubled the tonic effect of the bequest. 

The letter stirred us also by calling up memories 
of the donor—a prince among men, a far-sighted, big- 
hearted, lovable Christian gentleman. 

It stirred us because it came along in crucial days 
and made us feel that there is a way through and that 


better times are ahead. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
We congratulate Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, upon a re- 
nomination at the hands of a strong representative 
committee for the four-year term beginning May 1. 
We congratulate him even more upon the fact that 
the action was unanimous. 


“Sympathy plus condescension,” said Dr. Staf- 
ford, “‘is minus sympathy.” 
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Congregation: Pate ee Dinner 


Christians have set an example of getting to- 
gether in a social club—Congregational, Uni- 
Meow} tarian and Universalist. Four dinners are held 
each winter, and no effort is spared to make them 
representative of the best in the fellowship of the three 
-bodies that make up the membership. This is the 
story of the dinner held Tuesday, December 6, when 
the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., of New York, was 
the principal speaker, and when Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, and Dr. Walter Spooner were in 
Washington to represent their respective fellowships. 

The dinner was held in a beautiful ballroom of the 
Raleigh Hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue. There were 
190 people present. Food, fellowship, music, speak- 
ing—everything pertaining to the dinner was good. 

At the guest table besides Dr. Jefferson were Dr. 
and Mrs. Russell J. Clinchy of the Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church, Dr. Clinchy, president of the 
club, acting as toastmaster, the Hon. Marcus A. 
Coolidge, Senator from Massachusetts, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., 
the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., the Rev. Allen A. Stock- 
dale, D. D., minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Washington, the Rev. Walter Spooner, D.D., 
superintendent of the Middle Atlantic Conference of 
Congregational Churches, the Rev. Frederic Williams 
Perkins, D. D., minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, the Rev. Fred Fischer, of the In- 
gram Memorial Congregational Church, and Mr. Fred 
A. Woodis, secretary of the club. 

Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce gave the invocation. 
The National Capital Choir of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, under the direction of Dr. 
Albert W. Harned, sang “Let There Be Light,” by 
Spross, and a beautiful hymn of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren dating from 1566, ‘“O Man, Behold Thy Master.’ 

At five minutes before eight o’clock, the hour set 
for broadcasting Dr. Jefferson’s address, Mr. Clinchy 
rose and said some things about Dr. Jefferson more 
intimate than he cared to say to the radio audience. 
For four years Mr. Clinchy was the assistant minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, serving under 
Dr. Jefferson. ‘Dr. Jefferson,” said Mr. Clinchy, 
“had a pastorate of thirty-two years in a Puritan 
church situated on the Great White Way. He now is 
the honorary minister of the church—honored and 
beloved by a great company of people.”’ At this point 
the announcer for Station WMAL raised his hand, and 
the formal introduction was made. 

Dr. Jefferson spoke for thirty-five minutes on 
“The Power of the Puritan.” ‘What amazing magic,” 
he said, “in the soul of the Puritan. He changed all 
that he touched. He laid his hand on worship and it 
became a different worship. He laid his hand on 
theology and it ceased to be the theology of the school 
men. He laid his hand on manners and customs and 
they were transformed. When he came on the scene 
it was the custom for men to wear lace on their sleeves. 
He made the garb severe. . It was the custom for men 
to wear their hair long. He cut his hair and was called 

a roundhead. 


“The Puritan had his weaknesses, but he does not 
live in history because of his weaknesses but because 
of his strength. I have heard it said that he was ig- 
norant. So he was, asweare. ‘Our little systems have 
their day, they have their day and cease to be.’ But 
who are we to look down on the Puritan because he 
blundered, we who are the greatest blunderbuses of 
all history? We fought a world war with all the de- 
structive agencies that science could devise. After the 
war came the depression. Who can look on the world 
to-day with all its wealth and power and all its woes 
and wants and not say, ‘Some one has blundered?’ 
What was the secret of the Puritan’s strength? He 
was mighty because of his religion. By religion I mean 
how one feels toward God and what one does before 
God. If you had asked the Puritan the chief end of 
man, he would have replied, “To glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever.’ Out of a high conception of God, there 
came a high conception of man. Man in his own right 
was a child of God. No book, no church, no priest, 
could come between God and man. 

“As distinctive a thing about the Puritan as we 
can find is that he felt keenly the responsibility resting 
upon him to build a better world. People have been 
perplexed about the fact that the Puritan was un- 
popular then and is unpopular now. He was unpopular 
because he tried to change things. The reformer al- 
ways is unpopular. Let a man try to reshape the 
world and he will see. Christ knew all this. He said 
to his disciples, ‘I send you out as sheep in the midst of 


wolves.’ That was the voice of the greatest of all re- 
formers. ‘Go right on,’ Christ said. ‘Do not be afraid 
of jails. Do not fear hard work. Do not mind if you 


are slandered. That is the fate of all reformers.’ 

“The Puritan tried to introduce a new type of 
sainthood. The saints of that day got out of the 
world. The Puritan stayed in the world to save it. 

“‘What kind of man does our age need? It needs 
the Puritan. Not the Puritan of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we can not bring that century back. But we 
need the manhood of the Puritan. 

“We have tried to found our world on knowledge. 
Very early in our history we started to develop our 
great system of universities and public schools. We 
said, ‘Knowledge is power.’ We have more schools, 
more colleges, more alumni, than all the other nations 
put together. But suddenly we have come to realize 
that knowledge will not carry us into the Promised 
Land. Then we thought, ‘If only we can make ad- 
vances enough in science, we shall wake up in the 
promised land.’ We have made more discoveries in 
the last fifty years than in the previous five thousand 
years, and then we made the discovery that science 
could lead straight to hell. Now we know that there is 
no salvation in tne discoveries of the scientist. It is 
in the spirit of the scientist. History tells us that we 
can build a civilization on no other foundation than 
that of manhood. You can not build on letters, on 
science, on art, physical force, or machinery. We have 
found that all depends on the man who runs the ma- 
chine. We can not build a civilization on a Babylonian 
type, an Egyptian type, a Roman type, an American 
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type of man, but only on the Christ type. The Puritan 
taught us that. In Christ was the secret of his power.” 

Dr. Jefferson was warmly applauded as he finished 
his address. 

Mr. Clinchy then said: “It is interesting to re- 
member in what ways the power of the Puritan is made 
tangible and available in our generation. That power 
exists to-day in three churches—Congregational, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist. Representative laymen of 
those churches serving in the Government have been 
invited to this special dinner of the club. I have the 
honor to present a prominent Universalist layman, 

Senator Coolidge.” Senator Coolidge rose and bowed 
his acknowledgments. 

“Out of the Puritan spirit,” said Mr. Clinchy, 
“there came our three churches. Once they firmly 
believed that they thought in three different ways. 
They used different terms to express their convictions. 
Not one, however, changed the mode of government. 
All three have remained Congregational. Not one 
changed its attitude toward the spirit of liberty. All 
have remained liberal. We who have gathered here 
are an expression of that fact. Always we have essen- 
tially been alike.” He then introduced Dr. Etz as 
head of the Universalist fellowship. 

Dr. Etz got a round of applause as he began with 
the words, ‘Fellow Congregationalists.”’ He said in 
part: 

“Some time ago I had the pleasure of preaching in 
a Congregational church. A friend afterward re- 
marked, ‘I did not know you were as liberal as that.’ 
I am glad that the Congregationalists have discovered 
that the Universalists and Unitarians are as ‘liberal as 
that’—liberal enough to associate with them. Perhaps 
because of our divisions in the past we have made a 
greater contribution to church history than if we had 
stayed together. The interesting thing now, however, 
is the way in which the three bodies are converging-— 
animated by one spirit.” 

Dr. Etz then paid a tribute to President Eliot of 
Harvard, who was described by Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson as the ‘‘Last of the Puritans.’”’ ‘“Saunderson 
said that two things were characteristic of Dr. Eliot,” 
Dr. Etz continued, “his zeal for truth and his fervor 
for humanity. Thousands to-day need that Puritan 
gospel to enable them to go forward and build the new 
world that must come out of the chaos and confusion 
of to-day.” 

Dr. Walter Spooner, head of the Congregational 
Churches in the Middle Atlantic States, said facetiously 
that “when you find ten thousand Congregationalists 
you will find ten thousand different opinions.” Dr. 
Spooner gave interesting incidents of the old Puritan 
days, and closed with this eloquent sentence: ‘The 
three churches represented here must not fail to meet 
the challenge for to-day and to-morrow, and meet it in 
united fellowship.” 

Mr. Clinchy as he introduced Dr. Cornish re- 
marked: “Not all who are Puritans to-day came over 
in the Mayflower. Not all were nurtured in the Puritan 
Church. Dr. Jefferson started as a Methodist, Dr. 
Spooner was a Baptist, Dr. Stockdale was a Methodist 
also, I myself came from Belfast, Ireland, stock, but 
I assumed that when I reached the head of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship I should find a simon pure Puritan. 


Dr. Cornish was raised an Episcopalian. None of 
these men have joined the Puritan Church for per- 
sonal advantage, but from a sense of duty.” 

Dr. Cornish was equal to the task of bringing the 
speaking to a great close. He spoke on “The Free 
Church of America,” clearly, simply, with intense con- 
viction and great eloquence. When he finished Mr. 
Clinchy said: ‘We have had to-night a wonderful out- 
pouring of the spirit. No other part of that outpouring 
has been so great, so free, so vibrant, as that which Dr. 
Cornish has brought. We have caught anew not only 
the story of the heroic past but a vision of the power 
that is locked up in the organizations that we represent 
for service in the present.’”’ No speaker ever received 
a finer tribute from a toastmaster. No toastimaster 
ever was more transparently and whole-heartedly com- 
mitted to the movement which seems to be drawing 
the three separated bodies together. Dr. Cornish said 
in part: 

“Dr. Spooner has raised an important question. 
It is this: Can you combine the independence of the 
Puritan mind with co-operative endeavor? I want to 
answer that question in part. Thirty-two years ago 
the Unitarians and Universalists launched the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Religious Liberals. Recently 
that organization, broken up by the war, has been 
started again. In the fellowships represented in it 
there are 25,000,000 people scattered all over the 
globe.” Dr. Cornish then described three typical 
groups of liberals, those in Czechoslovakia, in Italy, 
and in the Philippines. 

He spoke feelingly of the opportunity to extend 
the principles of religious liberalism around the world 
and of the possibility of uniting in one great fellowship 
“all the liberals of the world.’’ He referred to the 
power for world service that could be generated in 
such a fellowship. Then he exclaimed with deep 
emotion: ‘‘In the name of all the misery of the world 
what is it that keeps us apart? I beg you to ponder 
that. I beg you to think of what we could accomplish 
by a united front.”’ 

Dr. Cornish told the gathering of the steps taken 
to make a constitution for the “Free Church of 
America.” “Should the plan go through,” he said, 
“Dr. Pierce’s church might be called ‘the Unitarian 
Free Church of America’ and Dr. Perkins’ church ‘the 
Universalist Free Church of America.’ In the minds 
of all of us is the hope that we can bring into this 
fellowship all the churches of the free spirit, all those 
represented here, possibly others like the Quakers. No 
one wants simply to make a greater organization. All 
of us want to make more effective the Christ spirit 
throughout the world.”’ 

Dr. Cornish referred to the fact that 287 denomi- 
nations are listed in the United States, that in fact 
there are only three types of churches, and that possi- 
bly three great groupings might come eventually—one 
around the liturgical churches, another around the 
extreme orthodox and a third around the free churches. 

In closing he said: ‘Conceive what it would mean 
for mankind if the churches of the free spirit in America, 
without giving up any of their traditions or their 
hallowed memories, could be brought into one working 
fellowship for the purpose of bringing on earth the 
Kingdom of God.” 


Miss Mary Apple sang beautifully ‘The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High,’’ and Dr. Stockdale pronounced 
the benediction. 
fe The gathering was representative of the best in 
liberalism in Washington. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent of Schools and moderator of the Uni- 
versalist National M>2morial Church, sat at the head of 
one of the tables. Dr. Albert F. Woods, former presi- 
dent of the Maryland Agricultural College, now in 
government service, and his wife, Bertha Gerneaux 
Woods, a frequent contributor to the Congregationalist 
and the Christian Leader, were at another table. Others 
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prominent in the National Capital were in attendance. 

If it were possible to pick out one contribution 
that more than another kept the dinner alive and 
headed for its objective, one would have to say that it 
was the contribution of the toastmaster. To the press 
gallery your scribe conducted an elderly enthusiast 
who took voluminous notes and made contributions in 
stage whispers. When Marcus Coolidge arose he said, 
“The image of Bryan.’”” When Mr. Clinchy made his 
eloquent little address at the close he said, ‘There is 
the Lindbergh of the Free Church of seins 

da Ves 


Why Jesus?--A Jewish Rabbi Answers’ 


Dwight Bradley 


CONFESS that I was somewhat surprised 
when I received your request that I should 
contribute to this symposium. IJ remember, 
z of course, the conversation to which you 
refer in which I said to you that as a Jew I held Jesus 
in the deepest respect and reverence. To make such 
a statement, however, in an informal conversation is 
quite different from setting down in black and white 
for possible publication the reasons for my feeling of 
respect and reverence for one whom traditionally the 
members of my race have regarded often, if ne al- 
ways, as their enemy. 

Yet I am inclined to accede to your Paatieatl the 
more so since we seem to be coming to a day when 
many of our ancient animosities, founded upon 
bigotry and misunderstanding, shall be cleared 
away. 

There is, in fact, no reason why those animosities 
should persist any longer. Among men of good will, 
and their tribe is rapidly increasing, the most consci- 
entious effort is being put forth to bring understanding 
out of suspicion and fellowship out of exclusiveness. 
In the prosecution of this effort we Jews do not pur- 
pose to lag behind. We are ready to come at least 
half way. 

The underlying difficulty is, of course, nothing 
more or less than prejudice, prejudice inherited from 
a harsh and cruel past. It lies down beneath the con- 
sciousness of individuals at one of the lower levels of 
subconscious habit. It rises up under the stimulation 
of unfamiliar contacts like the rising of a horde of evil 
genii under the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp. Before 
we can get anywhere with our new and _ better 
resolves, we must rid ourselves of this treacherous 
enemy which interferes with our every undertak- 
ing. 

I need not go back into history in order to trace 
to its origin the prejudice of Jews toward Jesus. To 
do so would serve only to excite all over again the 
ancient grievances. We have not reached the point 
as yet where we can sit down calmly and objectively 


before these historical facts, and reach mutual con- — 


clusions based on common agreements. Before we 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished work, 
“Why Jesus?” where Mr. Bradley creates the characters of 
college girls and boys, scientists, mystics, taxi-drivers, journalists, 
and others, who answer the question he raises. 


reach that point we have a long way to go. We can, 
however, agree to “‘let bygones be bygones” and look 
at the facts as we now have them, with a good deal of 
sanguine expectancy of success. Without calling up 
the shades of yesterday, and running the risk of 
calling up with them also the demons of hatred and 
fear, we may confront the actualities of the present 
with open-minded straightforwardness. This I pro- 
pose to do in accepting your invitation to contribute 
to the symposium which you are making. 

The Jew, I believe, can rightly claim to have 
been a pioneer in discovering and proclaiming the 
universal sway of a single just and merciful God. 
The Hebrew prophets led the way; and the world 
has followed them. Without pausing to elaborate 
upon this statement, which I believe will be generally 
accepted as true, let me go at once to the central 
proposition which I wish to lay down, namely, that 
Jesus stands in the succession of the prophets and 
marks the culmination of their work. 

He himself declared this to be the case, and those 
who believed in him took it for granted. ‘‘Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets,” 
he said. “I am not come to destroy but to fulfill.” 
Upon the law and the prophets he founded his min- 
istry, and his crucifixion was the direct outcome of 
his loyalty to the prophetic tradition. 

Remember his dramatic ery against the city just 
before his death: ‘“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that 
killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not.” 

He was recalling the fate of men like Amos and 
Jeremiah. He was remembering what had happened 
from the beginning: the persecution of the great 
monotheistic seers by the priests and politicians and 
the rabble. 

It happened, of course, that at the time when 
Jesus appeared the prophetic line had practically 
ceased. A combination of religious ritualists and of 
hard-bitten materialists was completely in the saddle. 
These bigoted and hypocritical men had nothing else 
in mind than to maintain their own position at any 
cost, even though this meant an alliance with their 
Roman conquerors and the corrupt petty rulers under 
the Roman protection. 

Jesus appeared as Elijah had appeared, and 
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Amos, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and all the rest of 
that magnificent breed, to contradict the priestly and 
political claims and to restore, if he could, the moral 
leadership of God and God’s honest servants. 

So far as the immediate result was concerned, 
Jesus failed. The priests and politicians and ma- 
terialists cut him down with the help of the Roman 
procurator. This is one of the sorriest episodes in all 
the annals of my people; and yet how does it differ 
from the manner in which Jesus’ predecessors were 
made to suffer, or the way in which the Athenians got 
rid of Socrates? 

Following this began a movement in which Jesus, 
the very flower of the Hebrew race, was taken up by 
one group of Jews in partnership with non-Jewish 
converts, and made into the long-expected Jewish 
Messiah. Saul of Tarsus, himself a Jew, was the 
outstanding leader in this movement. The Jews who 
refused to accept Jesus as the Messiah were alienated. 
The rift between Christian and orthodox Jews became 
wider as the years went on. Finally, it became 
entirely impossible for a Jew to accept Jesus as one 
of the prophets. In order to accept him, it was neces- 
sary to accept him as Savior or Messiah. Thus was 
crystallized that deep and emotional antagonism 
between Christian and Jew which was one of the 
tragedies of the Middle Ages and which is now being 
overcome only with the utmost difficulty. 

The charge that the Jews had crucified Christ 
and were therefore the murderers of God, has echoed 
down the centuries. Calm historical judgment was 
almost impossible. The business of a Christian was to 
hate Jews and to express hate in the most insolent and 
cruel ways. On the other hand, Jews were driven 
inevitably to regard Jesus as the very symbol of 
persecution. 

I have said that I shall not rehearse the dreadful 
growth of Jewish-Christian hatred which Shakespeare 
has dramatized in Shylock. To do so would serve no 
good end. Yet, being a Jew, it is difficult for me to 
abstain from reference, for example, to the year 1349 
in Strasburg, when Jews were forced to choose be- 
tween kissing the crucifix and mounting the faggots. 
Nor can I restrain a feeling of pride in my people when 
I remember that nine hundred of them chose the 
latter alternative. 

What had Jesus to do with all this? Not one 
thing! It is impossible to believe that he, who was 
crucified by bigoted and cruel men, could have failed 
to ery out with passionate expostulation against the 
persecution of the people of his race, innocent men 
and women, by those who used his name in justifica- 
tion of their fury! 

We live in a kindlier day. In spite of many fla- 
grant cruelties that still exist, there is coming a more 
magnanimous spirit among men. No matter, there- 
fore, how bitterly one’s heart rankles against iInjus- 
tices of the past, he must try to forget the dark times 
that were and.seek to live with enlightenment in the 
better times which now are at hand. 

In such a spirit, then, I propose to lay claim as a 
Jew to Jesus of Nazareth. I claim him as a prophet, 
born of my own race, endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy, persecuted and crucified by men who were 
blinded by bigotry and greed, and now the common 
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possession of all, Gentile and Jew, who believe in one 
God, universal, and merciful, and just. 

I desire to wipe out from my mind and heart all 
traces of prejudice and misunderstanding. I desire to 
acknowledge the majesty and greatness of a person- 
ality beside whom no other man in all history is worthy 
to stand. LTamaJew. Sowashe. Why, then, should 
I permit the hatred engendered by persecution to 
spoil my appreciation of one who, had he been living 
in those periods of vindictiveness, would have shared 
the fate which fell upon all other Jews, save those who 
with cowardly shame denied their ancestral faith in 
order to escape persecution? What a picture comes to 
one’s mind from the imagination! The picture of 
Jesus, now a dweller in some medieval ghetto of 
Europe, being ridiculed, defrauded, driven out and 
even murdered, by a civilization that claimed to 
worship him! Yet, this might have happened. It 
would have provided Shakespeare with a theme far 
more worthy of his genius than that in which Shylock 
is made a laughing stock for boors! 

I must be careful. Resentment all too easily 
crops out. Let me, then, proceed to the main point 
which I wish to make. 

The point is this: The task and destiny of pro- 
phetic men are more than racial in their scope and 
significance. The destiny and the task of the prophet 
are world-wide in scope and eternal in signific- 
ance. 

If among the Hebrews first arose such moral and 
spiritual seers as could understand the universal 
meaning of human life, it must be granted that their 
work was not isolated from that of other men, simi- 
larly gifted, born of other racial stocks. The kinship 
between the Hebrew prophets and those of India, 
Persia, China and Greece, is closer than was the kin- 
ship between those men and the people among whom 
they lived and to whom racially they belonged. This, 
at all events, is the testimony of history. A man can 
not, assuredly, dissociate himself from his own race. 
His patterns of habit and behavior, his language, the 
forms of his thought, the philosophical background 
which he has, and his simpler loyalties, are all tied up 
with the people with whom he is racially and culturally 
related. Take, for example, the contemporaneous 
cease of Gandhi. His task and destiny are far more 
wide and deep than merely racial. Gandhi is more 
than a Hindu, more than an Indian. Yet, he 7s an 
Indian and a Hindu. He is loyal to his ancestral 
culture and to his nation’s cause. ~ 

What is more, Gandhi, by being loyal to Hindu 
culture and Indian Nationalism, increases immeasura- 
bly his importance and influence as a prophet of 
eternal and world-wide significance. Were he less a 
Hindu he would be less a spiritual and moral seer. 
Were he less a Nationalist he would be less a humani- 
tarian. If this seems to be paradoxical, let it remain 
a paradox. By such paradoxes are the lines of man’s 
development marked out. 1G 

Just so, by virtue of their intense Judaism, the 
Hebrew prophets qualified as leaders for the whole of 
mankind. Being a good Chinese, Confucius became 
one of the world’s most revered sages. Gautama 
Buddha, a typical Indian, belongs to humanity. 
Socrates and Plato, Hellenic to the core, are now the 
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common possession of every idealist who lives. May 
I not add, also, that Abraham Lincoln, more typically 
Anglo-Saxon American than any of his predecesorss 
or successors, belongs not only, as has been said of 
him, ‘‘to the ages,’’ but also to all the races—whether 
European, African or Asiatic. Whenever men love 
and aspire toward real democracy, Abraham Lincoln 
is both leader and saint! 

So also is it with Jesus, once Jesus has been 
rescued from the hands of his misrepresentatives. By 
“‘misrepresentatives” I mean all who use his name in 
justification for hatred and persecution of those who, 
either by reason of race or creed, do not agree with 
them. Let Jesus only stand alone in his own right, 
and at once all men of good-will and moral elevation 
rally to him, whether they be Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, 
Moslems or any other thing. 

I have no intention of abandoning my racial and 
cultural heritage and becoming a Christian. To do so 
would be in violation of every instinct that I have of 
loyalty and devotion. I ama Jew and I shall continue 
to be a Jew. Nothing can change that fact. I should 
resist every effort to change it. I am happy to be a 
Jew, proud of being a Jew, intent upon being a better 
Jew as the years go on. 

As a Jew, therefore, I claim Jesus as my own! I 
claim him because I have a right to him, both as a Jew 
and as a human being. 

I have a right to him because he was a Jew. His 
temper of mind, his moral conviction, his patterns of 
habit and thought, the form and character of his teach- 
ing, are all Jewish. It is easier for me to understand 
Jesus because I, like him, am a Jew. In all those 
characteristics which are basic to my racial inheritance, 
he and I are akin. 

I have an even greater right to him, however, 
because J am a human being. The fact that lama 
Jew does not guarantee that I should either under- 
stand or accept him. The men who hated him the 
most fiercely were also Jews. They could not under- 
stand him, even though they were of the same race 
and culture. They did not accept him, although he 
belonged to them. Just so I might, even though a 
Jew, fail to grasp his significance and refuse to honor 
his character and teaching. 

To accept and honor Jesus one must be more than 
a Jew, more than merely a human being. One must 
be a man of sincere and intelligent moral conviction 
and good will. One must be able to appreciate great- 
ness when he encounters it. One must be capable of 
feeling reverence for sublimity when sublimity comes 
in the flesh and blood of a man. One must respond to 
the appeal of beauty and truth and righteousness and 
love when those eternal qualities are embodied in 
human form. Whether Jew or Anglo-Saxon, African 
or Japanese, Indian or Slav—any one may recognize 
in Jesus the Jew the tokens of universality. Thus, as 
a human being, brother in spirit if not in race with all 
my fellow men, I reverence and accept Jesus as a 
prophet and a seer. I claim him for myself and for 
all men of every race and of all time. 

Beyond this I can not go. How, indeed, could I 
go any farther? Do ycu ask me whether or not I 
accept Jesus as Savior or Messiah? It all depends 
upon what you mean by those terms. If you use them 


in the orthodox Christian sense, I do not so accept 
Jesus. I am not interested in the metaphysical 
Christology of Christian scholasticism. JI neither 
deny nor affirm the Christian creeds. They are out 
of my province as a rabbi. Certain prejudices lie, 
perhaps, in the way of my approach to the undoubtedly 
significant literature of Christian mysticism, both 
medieval and modern. J am more at home with the 
vocabulary of contemporary science. There is a place 
for mysticism, and a most important one. There is a 
place for mysticism in relation to the mighty pro- 
phetic strain that runs not only through history but 
also through the subconsciousness of the human race. 
The language of science, particularly of psychology, 
can best define for me the terms of this mysticism. 
What need is there to resort back to the language of a 
pre-scientific time, when we have at our disposal so 
rich a terminology in the present? 

If, then, the terms “‘messiah”’ or “savior’’ as applied 
to Jesus be used in the sense that he was the embodi- 
ment of a force eternally at work in the world looking 
toward the redemption of mankind and salvation from 
the curse of disease, poverty, ignorance, fear, hatred 
and violence, then I eagerly acclaim Jesus as messiah 
and savior. But not as the savior or messiah. God is 
the Redeemer. God is the Savior. Every prophet is a 
messiah. Messiahship is seership and prophethood, 
embodied in every man who has ever arisen or shall 
ever arise to proclaim “deliverance for the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” 

Upon such a platform, I believe, all men of good 
will and moral conviction can stand together. Upon 
it I take my stand. I come to that platform as a Jew 
and upon it I stand asa Jew. Beside me stand Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Hindus, Moslems, Parsis, Buddhists 
and all others who are willing to stand there too. 
They and I do not sacrifice our race and our culture 
as we stand there. Far from it. Our race and culture 
deepen in their hold upon us in that proximity to 
each other. 

But as they deepen in us, both culture and race 
reach down beneath themselves until they enter into 
that profound great reservoir of universal life where 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile, culture nor raee—but 
wherein all mankind finds its common Source and 
Perna Destiny in the love and omnipotence of 

od. 

At such a level no question or argument can arise 
whether or not Jesus is this or that. At such a level 
God is all—and God’s prophets give up their glory 
to Him. 


* * * 


THE GUIDING STAR 
C. Leslie Curtice 
O world, that woke to see a star 
Which called the wise men from afar, 
And heralded angels from on high, 
As shepherds from the hills drew nigh— 


Is there no star to guide us now 

Unto a manger, there to bow? 

For still within our hearts there reigns, 

The flaming hope which Christ proclaims. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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Memories of the World War 


XII. 


The First Voyage in War Time 


Johannes 


LL through the war the Holland-America line 
kept running. One or two of the ships hit 
mines, all were held up, there were few 
OX passengers, but the company kept at it 
steadily and probably made money on freight. The 
one practicable way to reach: Germany or occupied 
Belgium was through Holland. One might go around 
through Switzerland, but it took time. 

We sailed Jan. 16, 1915, on the Nieuw Amsterdam. 
It was a spooky kind of departure. The docks in 
Hoboken, usually so crowded, were deserted. No one 
was allowed on board to say good-by. 

A dozen of our friends and relatives appeared, 
stayed a little while, and then went off. Still the ship 
lingered. On board there were great empty spaces. 
The forty-odd passengers did not show up for much. 
Most of them were out of sight. At one-thirty, an 
hour and half after sailing time, we backed quietly 
into the stream and slipped away. The atmosphere 
on dock and ship was one of dread, secrecy, and 
suspicion. 

Just off the Ambrose Channel came the first 
surprise, when the Nieuw Amsterdam was stopped 
by a British war vessel—the old Caronia of the Cunard 
line repainted, and, as my wife wrote home, “with 
guns much in evidence.”’ She added: ‘‘When two very 
serious and businesslike officers came on board one 
realized that we had entered the war zone, and that 
Britannia rules the waves.’”’ One of the American 
newspapermen resented being questioned, and then 
rushed a wireless story ashore. No one, however, was 
taken off by the British. That could be done better 
in the English Channel. 

When we examined the passenger list, we were 
struck by the predominance of German names. The 
sentiment of the passengers one saw quickly was pro- 
German. One discovered also that everybody had a 
mission, disclosed or undisclosed. Tertius van Dyke, 
then a clergyman in New York, now at Washington, 
Connecticut, was going over to help his father, Henry 
van Dyke, Minister of the United States to Holland. 
It did not take us long to become friends with Tertius 
van Dyke, modest, sensible, helpful, then as now. 

Several on board were cotton traders. One 
gentleman had mills near Courtrai, Belgium, which 
he wanted to reach, but as Courtrai was well up in 
the German front areas that seemed doubtful. Silber- 
stein, a cutlery man, wanted to get to his mills near 
Cologne. Armour and Company’s man was going 
over to sell meat. The daughter of the American 
Consul at Liege was to join her father, and six Ameri- 
can newspapermen were going over to Berlin for their 
papers or syndicates. I especially remember Ray- 
mond Swing, Oswald Schute, Herbert Corey and Krebs. 

One of the women my wife described as follows: 
“A very elegant and truly German baroness is on 
board; she has a maid and keeps almost entirely to 
herself, but walks with one dignified American gentle- 
man to whom she has a letter of introduction. There 


is a rumor that she has been over on official business.”’ 
Other rumors credited her with being in the secret 
service, as she had been back and forth several times 
since Aug. 1. 

And there was one passenger, a German girl, who 
stayed in her stateroom for several days after we 
sailed, but who was brought out at last by a friendly 
woman. She had made the long journey to the 
United States and then to the Pacific Coast before 
the war storm broke, to meet and marry her lover, an 
officer on the German light cruiser the Nurnberg. 
Instead of her lover came the war, and the conscious- 
ness that his ship was one of the little German fleet 
caught in the Pacific between Japanese and English 
fleets. On Nov. 1 there was hope, for Von Spee, the 
German admiral, caught Craddock, the British ad- 
miral, with an inferior force and sank him. But on 
Dec. 8 Von Spee ran into a superior British fleet at 
the Falkland Islands and his vessels were sunk, in- 
cluding the Nurnberg, which almost got away. Crad- 
dock was little to us then, though Britain put up a 
memorial to him in York Minster, and Von Spee was 
only a name to us also, although now we know that 
the British wrote of him as one of the finest and most. 
gallant of men, but the poor, crushed, heart-broken 
German girl was a reality.. There was not a trace of 
bitterness about her, or talk of sacrifice, or parade of 
sorrow, but, as I wrote at the time: “‘A fair young girl 
caught in the resistless movement of a horrible world 
tragedy. In it all, infinite pathos.” There is a 
sentence in a letter to my mother that I am glad to 
find: “A lonely lady and heart-broken but brave. A 
sorrowing German girl is not very different from a 
sorrowing English girl. The fact that they are cousins 
is not hard to detect. I plainly see that I shall not 
lose any of my fundamental convictions on this trip.” 

Long after I looked up the story of that fight 
when the Nurnberg and other ships were sunk. It 
was all such a matter of mathematics. Given the 
tonnage and speed of the two sides, the result could 
be set down in advance. I saw the map where next 
the name Nurnberg was written 7.27 p. m., the exact 
moment when she sank. The British tried to rescue 
floating survivors, but the waters were icy and the 
albatrosses, fiercely swooping for the eyes of sailors 
clinging to wreckage, knocked them off. These 
Germans were too good to lose. Nor did I find any 
human material, German, English or what not, at 
any time in the war that was not too good to lose. 
One thing that the war did for me was to strengthen 
the conviction that that which comes out so strong in 
danger and death can be brought out strong in normal 
times if we learn the way. 

Suspicion and alarm wore off as we sailed on, and 
for a few days the voyage was like many voyages— 
much to eat, people becoming acquainted, walks 
around the deck, new people coming over the horizon 
of one’s life. For three days we had glorious winter 
sunshine, then fog. First it was cold enough for the 
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old buffalo overcoat, then warm enough to go without 
any overcoat. In mid-ocean we relaxed, the details 
of starting gave up their hold on us, the new life had 
not yet gripped us, the mine fields were some days off. 
We listened to music, delved into our hundred 
letters, read Penrod, the gift of a friend who has 
insight, examined day-by-day gifts, watched porpoises, 
and marveled at the endurance of one tough old gull 
which followed us long after the flock had gone back 
to Boston and New York. 

We sailed on a Saturday, and on our first Sunday 
held no religious services, but for the second Sunday 
Van Dyke and I got up aservice. The Madame de- 
scribed it at the time in a letter to our parish: ‘The 
pastor presided and made the prayer. Mr. Van Dyke 
preached from Ezekiel and the ‘parsoness’ played the 
hymns. Quite a number of the passengers attended, 
among them some Jewish gentlemen going abroad on 
business. The service was held in the Library and 
Social Hall, a beautiful room paneled in mahogany 
and upholstered in old blue velvet. The piano is a 
grand, the first I ever played on shipboard.”’ My own 
entry was about the best thing that can be written 
about worship: ‘A helpful service. Van Dyke did 
well. A modest, lovable fellow.” 

That same Sunday the Madame wrote this about 
a fellow passenger: “I only heard to-day that a stow- 
away was found last Friday night in a barrel of meal. 
The carpenter discovered him al! covered with meal, 
with loaves of bread and bottles of water near him. 
He had been there nearly a week. He is a German 
trying to get back to his Fatherland, probably to 
serve in the army, and now probably will be turned 
over to the British authorities when they come on 
board in a day or two and made a prisoner of war. 
Poor man.” 

With the larger knowledge of the last year of the 
war she might have written, “How much he escaped 
by being interned in England!” 

The new life began with this short entry that 
Sunday afternoon: “Sighted the Scilly Islands 4.15 
p.m.” All at once the atmosphere of war, of a life 
and death struggle of nations, came back. 

Had we known that the German fleet had come 
out that very day and that a great battle was raging in 
the North Sea, we should have been more impressed. 
We heard about it the next morning. This was the 
famous Battle of the Dogger Bank. It was the at- 
tempt of the Germans to repeat the exploit of the 
month before, when they bombarded the unprotected 
east coast of England and escaped in the fog, sowing 
mines as they went. This time the British battle 
cruisers, a superior force, ‘‘closed”’ with the Germans. 
By closed I mean fought them at a distance of ten to 
fourteen miles. The Blucher sank in flames, but 
sinking turned turtle and floated bottom up. In that 
position she was photographed, and for months we 
saw that picture everywhere. German air men made 
the ghastly mistake of dropping bombs on the British 
rescue parties, thinking the Blucher a sinking British 
ship, but 120 of the German sailors were saved. It 
was on the holy Sabbath day. Soft fleecy clouds 
floated in the blue. The sun flocded the scene with 
golden light. The great foodful sea, mother of life, 
lapped impartially the coasts of England and Ger- 


many, and ten or a dozen British lads and some 
hundred German boys died trying to kill each other. 
Had we been a little farther north we might have 
heard the guns. We did hear faintly the guns far off 
the other way across the Channel. 

Bertrand Russell has a biting passage about the 
ultimate extinction of the human race from the 
cooling off of the earth. But, he says, “there is some 
reason to hope that even before lhis period is ended 
man will have set a term to his own existence by his 
efforts at mutual annihilation.”” Rather is the hope 
growing that the terrific nature of the guns and poisons 
will bring man to his senses and induce him to end 
war precisely as he has ended’ dueling. We who work 
for this great end must not cripple ourselves by failure 
to recognize the spirit in which men go to war or the 
deathless heroism that they show. Because every boy 
on a ship like the Blucher is tied to a whole circle of 
people by the most precious ties on earth, and because 
he is too good stuff to be squandered, is reason enough 
for a warless world. 

The English Channel showed war in grim earnest 
—channel patrol, mine sweepers, dispatch boats, 
neutral ships under examination, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, United States. I was 
tremendously impressed by the mine sweepers, and 
wrote back: “‘Next to the story of those who go down 
on the submarines must be put for sheer dare-devil 
bravery the story of those who sweep for mines. In 
little craft hardly fit to go out of the harbor, they fare 
forth cheerily to face the storm, the darkness, and that 
awful uncertainty as to whether they will go smash 
bang into something that will blow them into 
eternity.” 

We moved through the straits at last, late on 
Monday, past the countless guards, past Dover with 
the great warships behind the breakwater awaiting 
the call, past Deal, where we were to stay for eight 
days as prisoners on our way home, and finally just at 
dark out into the North Sea. I think I can not do 
better than let the Madame describe those last stirring 
hours of our first voyage in war time. I quote from a 
journal that would have been priceless if she had not 
become too busy to keep it up: 

Tuesday morning, Jan. 26. We are now slowly approaching 
Rotterdam, coming up the river off which we anchored last night 
at midnight. The past forty-eight hours have been so exciting 
that it seems as if we had lived weeks since I made Sunday after- 
noon’s entry in this journal. All day yesterday, Monday, we 
were in the English Channel, passing quite close to the English 
shore. The sunlight on the white chalk-cliffs was beautiful, 
though the sky was dark and angry on the other side, where 
France and Belgium lay. Soon after passing Dover we stopped, 
and English officials came aboard for our credentials, ete., and 
took the stowaway off, a prisoner of war. A big battleship lay 
in Dover harbor and right at the entrance to it a torpedo boat. 
Overhead an English biplane soared, evidently guarding the 
forts and town, but we saw no German war aeroplanes. 

Somewhere along there we passed where the Formidable was 
sunk some time ago. We also learned the latest war news, the 
sinking of the German ship Blucher. Many small freight boats, 
mostly flying the flag of Holland, steamed past us, also one Eng- 
lish passenger boat which crosses the Channel from England to 
Holland. 

The American supply ship Massapequa, bound for the 
United States, passed us. Her flag was very grimy, but when we 
saw the Stars and Stripes cheers went up from the Nieuw Am- 
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sterdam. The parson took a photo with his camera and was 
warned not to do it again, as it is not permitted now on the 
Channel. (The Massapequa is the vessel chartered and filled 
with food by the Rockefeller Foundation.) 

All the passengers rather dreaded our trip through the mine 
fields of the North Sea. I confess I was very nervous about it 
early yesterday. But as time went on we all settled down, quietly 
and calmly, I even crocheted on a war muffler while we were mak- 
ing the passage. We had been told that it could be done only in 
the daytime, but the special English pilot preceded us and took 
us through the first half of last night. One reason why he kept 
right on was because the weather was clear and calm, and under 
those conditions there is much less danger of striking dislodged 
mines. During the time we made this unpleasant journey, the 
life-boats hung way out, suspended over the water, ready to be 
lowered at a moment’s notice. A notice posted two days before 
had assigned each passenger to a special boat, and we all knew 
our places and had life preservers ready. The pastor had even 
secretly stowed away warm woolen slippers for me in his fur coat 


pocket. 
IN[Oy AE” 

It was a happy party when we realized the mines were 
passed and the little boats were raised to the upper deck. My 
last and most pleasant recollection was of a little group of us that 
gathered in the Japanese tea-room just before midnight last 
night, where we all had a cup of tea and a friendly time before 
going to bed. There were seven of us—a young Harvard fellow, a 
German girl going home to Berlin, who recently lost her fiance in 
the sinking of the Nurnberg (all her relatives in the war) and has 
been in great sorrow; an American newspaper man stationed in 
Germany; Rev. Mr. Van Dyke, son of the American Ambassador 
at The Hague; the daughter of the American Consul at Liege, 
Belgium, returning to help her father and family in that stricken 
place, and the Washington pastor and his wife. 

Notwithstanding the sad reason that brought us all there, 
we were all happy and cheerful last night, for we had made good 
friends, we had come safely through a perilous journey, and were 
going to do our share to lift the burden. 


But fortunately we had no need to jump into “Boat 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXXIII. 


Sprigs of Holly—Green and Bedecked with Blood-Red Berries 


Otto S. Raspe 


“And as, when all the summer-trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The Holly-leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly-tree?”’ 


1 ’44| my sermon this morning. We are in the 
¥ AB midst of preparation for the forthcoming 
wx} Christmas festivities. The streets and shops 
are decorated with evergreens and varicolored electric 
lights. A commercialized Christmas holds indisputable 
sway. Every conceivable device is employed to 
stimulate trade. It is a conceit of the times. The 
external aspects of Christmas usurp our interest too 
often to the point of nerve exhaustion. Unmindful 
of the true significance of the Christmastide, our 
imagination placidly sleeps as we rush forward to 
complete our preparations for a conventional holiday 
observance. ; 
The stress of the modern Christmas celebration 
is sadly differentiated from that first holy day of 
blessed remembrance in far-away Bethlehem of 
Judea. It is for us as Christians to allow our thoughts 
to dwell on the fact that this is the season of the Ad- 
vent in our church calendar. It is the anniversary of 
the preparation of Mary to undergo the ordeal of 
sainted motherhood. Everything in the whole uni- 
verse seemed to be converging toward a divine event. 
Out of a manger-cradle came the Light of the world. 
In the midst of our gift buying let us pause long 
enough to contemplate the inestimable gift of God to 
man when He in His love moved the gates of heaven 
apart and gave to earth a Savior. In the midst of 
our holiday preparation let us contemplate that these 
are the days in our Christian tradition when 
“Two peasants came, a man and wife, 
The light of hope within deep, dreaming eyes, 
Their faces lighted with abounding life, 
That prophesied some exigent surprise.” 


For Mary and Joseph the days of the Advent 


were glad preparation for that crowning event which 
has revolutionized the thinking of mankind. Their 
treasure, truth; their business the world’s good. And 
so for us in America Christmas preparation must 
transcend all tradition, all transient celebration, ali 
commercial aspects, and out of our hearts the Christ- 
Spirit must be born to bless and save the world. 

And here is the rich lesson of the Advent season. 
It is winter. The skies are dark and grey. Vegetation 
is asleep. Fields and highways are banked with snow, 
but “when the bare and wintry woods we see, what 
then so cheerful as the holly-tree?’”” A reminder of 
life, the ever faithful holly, green and bedecked with 
blood-red berries—an emblem of triumphant life, the 
red blood freely shed in filial sacrifice, and the green 
leaves emblematical of our hope in immoriality. 
Beautiful the custom of decorating our homes with 
this evergreen. Let us intertwine three sprigs of 
holly into a wreath of Christian living, repairing in 
spirit even unto Bethlehem, rededicating our minds 
and hearts to the Christ. It is for us a preparation 
mindful of the power invested in the lives of men and 
women who are again and again reborn with Christmas 
love and good will. 

The first sprig of holly in our wreath of Christian 
living is the joy of universal loving. The light of love 
shone in mystic splendor upon the human soul when 
Christ was born into the world of men. Without love 
Christmas would be without meaning. In the World 
War common enemies forgot their strife to celebrate 
Christmas together. It binds human hearts in gar- 
lands of love. It is the day of innocent childhood. 
Love shines the brightest as motherhood reigns su- 
preme at the cradle side. The Madonna challenges 
the world to build its life around the child. The glory 
of the light of Bethlehem must bring a lasting peace 
to the next generation of children. Love leads the 
way to brotherhood and concord. Civilization will 
more and more follow the gleam. Universal love will 
wing its way into complete ascendency. 

Christmas is a day to forecast a bright future. 
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The nations are in the midst of a blessed Advent. It is 
a foregleam of the time when hate shall be supplanted 
by love, when mutual understanding will lead to ar- 
bitration among the nations, when a willingness to 
co-operate will take the place of a mad competition 
to arm for war, and peace, good will, loving fellowship, 
and universal brotherhood wil] cement all ties. No 
longer will the Church of Christ sprinkle holy water 
upon the cannons and battle-flags. Religion will catch 
the meaning of the Christmas spirit and become more 
and more international in the finest sense of the word. 
Preparation for peace is upon the nations. It is the 
blessed advent of the Christ-man. When religion 
speaks of truth, justice, peace, love, it voices the Christ- 
mas message. It is prophetic of the ideals of peace on 
earth and good will toward men. It is Christmas 
come to earth as a spiritual reality. 

Perhaps at no other time of the year do we feel 
so keenly the needs of humanity resting upon our 
hearts and consciences. The needy cases in our own 
city overshadow the cheer of Christmas. But the 
sprig of holly, which is love, and the red berries, which 
are sacrifices, entwined in our wreath of Christian 
living prompt us to do our part to relieve the want, 
sorrow and anxiety at our neighbor’s door. Next 
Sunday an opportunity is given to help light Christmas 
fires on the hearthstone in some home where the fire 
has gone out, where hope is languishing, where cheer 
is scarcely known. The light of love will illuminate 
the darkness. Our faith in the Christmas story will 
overcome the dark background of an unchristian 
social order. 

The second sprig of holly in our Christian wreath 
of living is the joy of doing. By our works we demon- 
strate the depth of our religion. Whatever we strive 
after should be in harmony with the ideal of Christ. 
When one man suffers we suffer all together. Un- 
selfish giving of ourselves in good will helps all men 
to share in its blessedness. We are our brother’s 
keeper. The sprig of holly which represents the doing 
in our lives must be woven into the wreath of Christian 
living if we are to be true sons of God. The prepara- 
tion for Christmas reminds us that Jesus born into 
the world gave himself for many in service and help- 
fulness. It is in his name that we are called upon to 
let our light shine before men. It is the doing of his 
will that will save the world from sin, sorrow and 
destruction. 

Loving and doing, the two sprigs of Christmas 
holly in our wreath of Christian faithfulness, must ever 
have its red, red, berries of sacrifice. We can not love 
deeply and accomplish much for the good of the world 
without the willingness to sacrifice. We all live vi- 
cariously. Somehow Christian living and doing and 
loving are in the face of the cross of sacrifice. The 
world can only atone for its sins, crucify the hatreds 
and inhumanity, as it is ready to sacrifice for holiness, 
brotherhood and the great cause of liberty and justice. 

The third sprig of holly in our Christmas wreath 
is right living. ‘We must share our love, do good to 
others, sacrifice for great causes; but our lives are 
only complete when we ourselves are spiritual. Jesus 
came that we might have life and have it abundantly. 
The Christmas joy is that men may have peace, power 
and plenty. That is the spiritual life. God is the 


light of our countenances. God is indwelling in our 
souls. We must become God-conscious. We are 
divine and must live up to our divinity. In Jesus 
humanity and divinity met. We too can be trans- 
figured. In the midst of all the misery, sorrow, pain 
and sin in the world we are still sovereign souls of God. 
We can dignify our lives; we can be holy. In this 
season of preparation we must realize that we are 
Christ-men in the making. It is for us a spiritual 
advent. We are children of life, not death. Christ 
can be born in us. 

In our Christmas wreath with its red berries, we 
place first the sprig of Christian loving; second, the 
beautiful sprig of altruistic service; third, the sprig of 
holy living. These three—the loving, the doing, the 
being—all beset with the red berries of sacrifice. 

Christmas preparation, yes! But for what pur- 
pose, what purpose? 

“Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou does not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly.” 


In our Christian living it is for us to make our friend- 

ships loyal and lasting, our loving inclusive, then life 

will take on a larger meaning and in its abundance we 

shall find peace, power and plenty. In our Christmas 

attitudes ever spiritualized living will be “‘most jolly.’’ 
* * * 


ALL THINGS FLOW 
The Greek philosopher was right. 
All things flow, all life is change. 
Every sunset fades from sight; 
Night follows day, and day the night. 
The flower wilts to leave a seed. 
Each birth entails a later death. 
We can not keep our child 
Always a baby 
With laughing eyes and dimpled cheeks. 
Nothing could be worse. 


All growth is change. 

The flowing river is ne’er twice the same. 

The world is different to-day 

From yesterday. To-morrow it will be 

Different from to-day. 

We, too, are not the same. 

We need brave hearts and open minds 

To meet the changes sure to come; 

And we must meet them gallantly 

If we would make the most of life. 
Herbert W. Newhall. 
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Father and Child 


F. C. Hoggarth 


E Madonna and child type of picture has a 
place in almost every art gallery worthy the 
name. It makes a universal appeal. In such 
pictures the father has no place. When he is 
introduced, he is in the background, a sort of dumb 
attendant. In Burne-Jones’ picture, ‘““The Star of 
Bethlehem,” Joseph stands on one side with a bundle 
of sticks as though about to make a fire, a very second- 
ary figure, whilst mother and child are central. Joseph 
has been strangely overlooked. Neither in Christian 
art nor in Christian thought has he had his rightful 
place. Mary has been exalted at the expense of 
Joseph, and the holy family has been robbed of half 
its significance. The consequence has been a real 
impoverishment in Christian thought and _ inspira- 
tion. 

The world needs an ideal of fatherhood no less 
than an ideal of motherhood. It needs a companion 
picture of the Father and the Child. And Joseph 
should have a more central place in Christian teaching 
no less than in Christian art. 

Not Mary alone, but Joseph and Mary together, 
built the home at Nazareth from which came the 
world’s loveliest life. They had no special privileges 
or immunities. It was a peasant’s home, with nothing 
of the comfort of a modern artisan’s home. It would 
be a one-roomed house with an adjacent workshop, 
where the boy would watch and presently help his 
father. 

Apparently Jesus learned his father’s trade. For 
the Jews believed in teaching every boy a trade. One 
of their proverbs said, ““The man who teaches his son 
no trade, teaches him highway robbery.” Joseph 
would teach the boy the accurate use of tools. And if 
“Vy yokes are easy”’ was the sign over the Carpenter’s 
door at Nazareth, it was probably an inherited ideal. 
The yokes for oxen made there could be relied on. 
They were well made and good to use. If there is 
truth in the present emphasis on teaching through 
handicraft, then Joseph’s influence was central. Much 
patience and persistence would be needed. There 
would be marred work and wounded hands, as seen 
in Millais’ picture of the Carpenter’s Shop. There 
would be a great day when he got his first simple tools. 
The figure beside him in that shop was Joseph. _ 

Jewish fathers had major responsibilities in the 
“religious” education of their sons. Joseph would be 
no exception. Not that the training in the carpenter’s 
shop was not religious. The truest teaching of religion 
is that which regards it as a spirit working in and 
through the tasks of the common. day. Yet in what 
was regarded as specifically religious education, the 
father had a central place. 

For instance, in the regulations for keeping the 
Passover there came a solemn moment when the 
father explained the meaning of the rite, seeking to 
hand on to his sons the torch of reverence, of loyalty, 
and of religion. Great as Mary’s influence would be, 
Joseph’s influence can hardly have been less formative. 
The details are hidden from us. So far as history goes 
the streams of that home life run underground. The 


day to day doings have not been recorded. So Joseph 
remains one of the world’s inarticulate heroes. 

Apparently he died prematurely, though that also 
is an unrecorded chapter. Was he, as one writer says, 
“a martyr to the call of home’’—a man possibly none 
too strong physically grown prematurely old through 
his toil? Penury is a hard master, and life for peasants 
with a family of little ones has ever been a fierce battle. 
There are few more poignant things than a bread- 
winner’s premature death, whose desire to see his little 
ones upgrown is denied. 

Tradition places the death of Joseph in the hidden 
years of Jesus. He does not appear in the course of 
Christ’s ministry. ‘His mother and his brethren”’ is 
the phrase then. The frequency of the word “‘widow’”’ 
on the lips of Jesus is also significant. It is doubtless 
a window that looks into early and poignant experi- 
ences in that Nazareth home. Were there any vows 
at that deathbed, vows such as an eldest son would 
make to reassure and comfort the father? Was there 
any postponement of vocation due to the new responsi- 
bilities, any change of plan occasioned by this change 
of family circumstance? 

It is not unlikely that Jesus often felt that Joseph 
had a part in what he said and did. That at least 
would be in line with normal human experience. 

In his little autobiography, Sir Henry Jones, the 
shoemaker’s boy who became Caird’s successor as 
professor of philosophy in Glasgow University, pays a 
touching tribute to his father, an obscure village shoe- 
maker in Wales. They were poor, and times were hard. 
Yet through life the influence of that father never left 
him. “I often feel,” he said, “as I move among my 
students and my colleagues, that the little village 
shoemaker and Calvinist Methodist chapel-goer has 
still his part in what I say and do.”’ On his tombstone 
he put, “First pure, then peaceable, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits.” 

There is nothing derogatory surely in suggesting 
that Jesus may have had similar feelings. 

If his use of the word “widow” is a window on to 
the mother side of his early experience, there are other 
words which are windows on to the father side of that 
experience. As a boy of twelve, when found by his 
parents in the Temple, he says, ““Wist ye not that I 
must be in the things of my father?” He is speaking of 
God and the name he uses is peculiarly significant. 
Father is his chosen name for God. 

Through experiences do words come to have 
meaning. The meaning of such a word as father de- 
pends on one’s experience of ‘fatherhood.’ A father 
has the meaning of that word for his child in his own 
keeping. His life and example may or may not reveal 
something of the height and depth, the wonder and 
splendor, of the word. Such meanings are progressive 
discoveries—syllable by syllable they are spelled out. 
From time to time come new experiences, of illness or 
trouble or failure, in which the name gets deeper and 
more resplendent meanings. Fatherhood is seen to be 
more wonderful than you knew. 

The case of Jesus would be no exception. He grew 
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in knowledge and in understanding. He learned sub- 
ject to the human conditions of learning. When he 
says “Our Father” in that now universal prayer of 
Christendom, the word doubtless has in it reminis- 
cences of childhood at Nazareth. Joseph is described 
as a righteous man, which means a kindly man. 
“Jesus,” says Prof. David Smith, “remembered that 
sustaining and sheltering goodness and could find no 
fitter emblem for the goodness of God.” “The whole 
prayer,” says another writer, “‘is lighted up and inter- 
preted in all its infinite depths and divine simplicity 
when we place behind it as a background the atmos- 
phere of the home the Master knew and loved in 
Nazareth.” 

Along such humble ways came the revelation. 
That indeed is the Divine way. The secret of music is 
said to have been discovered in a smithy. The first 
music maker got his inspiration in listening to the 
sound of anvil and hammer. All our great oratorios 
take their rise there. Harps and organs did not drop 
from heaven in some mysterious way. Music, divine 
music, that can so ravish the soul, first broke into 
man’s life in simplest notes and in lowliest places. The 
truth of gravitation was discovered through a falling 
apple—not a very spectacular way for so profound a 
truth to come! But no one questions the truth of 
gravitation because it did not first announce itself with 
a little more eclat. 


Annual Dinner of the 


Ae EARLY two hundred persons sat down to- 
» | gether at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
Dec. 14, to celebrate one hundred and one 

years of history of the Wesleyan Association 
and one hundred and nine years of history of Zzon’s 
Herald, an independent Methodist Episcopal paper 
published in Boston. 

As the president, Stanley MacMullen, gracefully 
pointed out, it was the first time in the one hundred 
and one years of the life of the Wesleyan Association 
that ladies had graced the tables on such an occasion. 
The change was made easy and natural by the fact 
that the main sceaker was a woman, Mrs. 'Harper 
Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., a member of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry which has been investigating missions around 
the world. 

It was a red letter night for the men and women 
present, for the speakers, for Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor 
of Zion’s Herald, and for the new book of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry, ‘“‘Re-thinking Missions.” 

Mrs. Sibley, though “six times a mother and three 
times a grandmother,” is youthful, bubbling over with 
enthusiasm, quick as a flash in her mental processes, 
and as charming a speaker as has come over the Boston 
horizon in many a day. Following her Bishop Burns 
of the Boston Area made the wittiest, most effective 
appeal for support of a church paper that we have 
ever heard from any denominational official. 

In point of interest, delight, enthusiasm, this 
dinner set a mark seldom equaled. In point of reach- 
ing its objective it scored one hundred per cent. 

Dean Knudson, of the Theological Department 
of Boston University, said grace. Mr. Stanley Mac- 


There is nothing derogatory in the thought that 
some of the master thoughts in the life and teaching 
of Jesus came along humble ways. If Bethlehem 
ennobles motherhood, Nazareth ennobles fatherhood. 
It is an inspiring thought that the poor obscure worker 
in wood, Joseph, so lived in that shop and that home 
that the boy Jesus found no difficulty in thinking of 
God under the name of Father. 

If mothers have found inspiration in the thought 
of Madonna and Child, here is another relationship no 
less beautiful and inspiring. It unveils the possibilities. 
of fatherhood in the humblest and obscurest home. 
By the character of our fatherhood we help or hinder 
a child’s approach to God—for their ideas of God have 
to find expression in human analogies. Nothing is 
more pathetic than the fact that many children find 
real difficulty in reconciling the first words of the 
Lord’s Prayer with the idea of a loving God. To some 
boys and girls the thought of ‘father’ is painful. 
“Why can’t we speak of God under the name of 
mother?” asked a girl whose father’s life made the 
name of father accursed. 

Yet the name is in the heart of our religion. It is 
for all fathers to make it an attractive and appealing 
name, lest the little ones stumble on the very threshold 
of their religious life. 

Will not some artist give us that companion pic- 
ture—for the inspiration of all fathers? 


Wesleyan Association 


Mullen, president of the Wesleyan Association, pre- 
sided admirably. He called up several! missionaries. 
home on furlough, who bowed their greetings and 
were cheered. 

Before the main speaker the Rev. Earl E. Story, 
president of the New England Association of District 
Superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
spoke for the ministers and superintendents of New 
England. He said that Zion’s Herald is “like a voice 
crying in the wilderness, Make straight a highway for 
our God.” 

Several of Dr. Hartman’s associates in religious 
journalism in Boston were present, seated at the guest 
table: Dr. Dieffenbach of the Christian Register, Dr. 
Gilroy and Mr. Cobleigh of the Congregationalist, and 
Dr. van Schaick of the Christian Leader. Mr. Cob- 
leigh was called up to speak for them. He ealled 
Zion's Herald “undoubtedly one of the very greatest 
religious journals in America,’”’ and Dr. Hartman, the 
editor, “a great journalist, a great prophet, a great 
soul and a great friend.” ‘The churches to-day,” 
said Mr. Cobleigh, “can make no mistake so great as 
that of weakening in their support of their papers. 
They need the information, inspiration, vision and 
stimulus that the church papers can give.’ When 
Cobleigh said ‘“‘Methodism is well led,” Bishop Burns 
convulsed everybody with a loud “Amen.”’ 

Dr. Hartman followed with a brief report of the 
things done by the annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
Association. The directors voted to reduce the sub- 
scription price of Zion’s Herald from $3.50 to $2.50 a 
year “for everybody.” “But,” said Dr. Hartman, 
“there is a string to it. The budget that we have bal- 
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anced with such toil and sacrifice will be thrown out 
of balance if we do not get four thousand new sub- 
scribers in 1933.”’ From that time on the circulation 
drive of Zion’s Herald popped to the front in every 
speech. Mrs. Sibley subscribed. For the first six 
months only of 1933, new subscribers, it was said, 
would get the paper for fourteen months instead of 
twelve. For that time only trial subscriptions would 
be taken, a dollar for six months. The field agent, 
Mr. Rogers, will be called on to produce two thousand 
new subscribers at the full price. Great engineering 
was evident in this planning, and also was seen clearly 
the tremendous drive of a man who luckily was kept 
out of a bishopric to fight a winning battle for his 
paper and his ideals. 

Mrs. Burns, wife of the new Bishop of the Boston 
Area, made a graceful speech, and then Mrs. Sibley 
was introduced. 

Her address did more than make the people 
present ready to go ahead with a missionary program, 
it made them enthusiastic about going ahead. She 
made it clear that the commission of fifteen had no 
official or denominational standing. At a moment 
when gifts to hospitals and other philanthropies were 
increasing, gifts to missions began to fall off. Ata 
moment when young people were volunteering as 
never before for altruistic service, volunteering for 
missionary work slowed up. A group of thirty-five 
laymen, many of whom had been giving large sums 
to missions, desired an impartial inquiry to discover 
the reasons, to see whether they had better stop work 
in the foreign field or change the work in any way. 
Mrs. Sibley described the fact-finding commission that 
went out first simply to bring back actual facts about 
missions all over the world. Then her commission with 
Professor Hocking of Harvard went out to see if they 
could appraise the work and recommend changes. 

The method that they adopted was made clear 
by this illustration: If the subject up was medical 
missions in China, they did not simply ask how many 
hospitals, doctors, nurses, do the missions support and 
how are they doing their work, but they asked, also, 
what is the status of public health in China and how 
can the missions as a whole advance the public health 
program asa whole. In attempting to get at the facts, 
they interviewed not simply the missionaries, but the 
government officials, educators, newspaper editors, 
leaders of other religions, common people, anybody 
with facts. nel: 

Referring to the old motive for missions and to 
the time when speakers for missions would say, “Ten 
thousand have gone to eternal hell while I have been 
speaking whom you might have saved,”’ she said that 
motive is gone and people question whether any as 
effective could take its place. ‘But,’ she went on, 
“T ean not conceive that always we must be narrow 

assionate.”” 
a eae spoke of the passion of the scientist for his 
work, and the supreme obligation resting on any dis- 
eoverer of truth to share that truth. If some one in 
our country discovered a cure for cancer to-day, the 
world would have it to-morrow. “Sharing of that 
kind,” she said, “is not a matter of choice but of 

igation.” tiluteg 

eae life were discovered on Mars,” she said, ““im- 


mediately missionaries would go to share our best, the 
religious certainty that we have through Christ, but 
as they approached Mars they would do it humbly, 
and with the question, ‘What do you know of truth?’ ” 
The new motive, as she saw it, understood clearly is 
mightier than the old. 

She spoke briefly of the changed attitude of the 
Orient. The East lost fear of the West, she said, when 
Japan defeated Russia. It lost admiration of the West 
in the World War. It lost much of its respect for the 
West when it got our uncensored movies, worse than 
anything we have at home. She made it clear that 
India, for example, can be lifted only by India, and 
that the missionary can only stand beside and behind 
the Indian leader. 

She evoked thunderous applause when she spoke 
of theology, and said wittily that no woman had ever 
had anything to do with framing theological state- 
ments and therefore could hardly be expected to look 
upon them as quite as sacred as some of the men do, 
but women faced often great danger and suffering to 
bring children into the world, and therefore they were 
keenly alive to the kind of world in which those chil- 
dren were to grow up. 

She described eloquently the new co-operation 
between Christianity and other religions around the 
world. She asked a Moslem woman in India if she 
were not afraid to send her children to’a Christian 
school, whereupon the woman replied: ‘The whole 
point of education is to find God. If your Christ can 
help my children find God I shall welcome it.”’ 

Facing famine, the commission felt what relief 
workers the world around always have felt—some of 
our differences seem small in the presence of some 
stark tragedy. In a famine area of China, the head 
of a Buddhist monastery offered his buildings for 
shelter if the commission could find the food and the 
Y. M. C. A. the personnel. 

In her mind there was no question of the need of 
the world for Christianity. Gently and tactfully she 
made it clear in a story of a Buddhist order of women, 
who sent word to American women caring for children 
in the famine areas that they did not know how to 
help, that all of their training was to achieve perfection 
in meditation, but when the workers became weary, if 
they would come to their retreat for rest, they would 
consider it an honor to care for them. A Buddhist 
father who had reached the highest level of indifference 
to the world, she said, might walk by the side of his 
own child in pain and be oblivious to it. 

She asked that the report, ‘‘Re-thinking Missions,” 
be read as a whole. 

Working with the native leaders, working to- 
gether, working more effectively, working to apply 
our gospel, facing the world as the world is to-day, 
keeping in mind Christ’s emphasis on the supreme 
value of personality, all were emphasized with 
power. 

Bishop Burns declared listening to such an 
address to be “an epoch-making, mind-stretching, 
soul-stirring experience.” “I wish,’’ he continued, 
“that Dean Warren could have been here. He would 
have seen the vindication of some of the things that 
he taught us boys thirty years ago.” 

eons: 
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A Message to the Churches 


Issued by the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in quadrennial session at Indianapolis, Dec. 6-9, 1932, in the 
midst of times which, while tragic in their bewilderment and 
devastation, are also full of hope and challenge, makes bold to 
lift its voice. 

It would speak first to its constituents, the ministers and 
members of twenty-six Protestant bodies with their nearly 
twenty-two million enrolled communicants. The Council is 
their servant, representing interests and activities which they 
have been led to cherish and carry on co-operatively and unitedly. 
It labors under a high sense of imminent duty as it thus strives 
to utter candid and searching words to those in whose behalf it 
serves. The Council would also speak with convincing clearness 
and persuasion to that large group of well-minded citizens who 
are outside its constituent churches but who, none the less, it 
believes, are interested in its purposes and activities and who are 
turning to the Church of Christ with critical and sometimes 
wistful countenances to hear and see what professing Christians 
have to say and propose to do in these present confused times. 

The Federal Council rejoices to herald the “‘good news”’ of 
the Christian Gospel as the one uplifting force adequate to meet 
present and widespread human need. It believes that such a 
Gospel is neither threadbare nor unrelated to the issues of 
modern life. Vital and vigorous Christianity is most crucially 
needed in times of economic, moral and spiritual disintegration, 
and never more so than now. The Christian Gospel, issuing from 
the eternal God through the life, death and resurrection of the 
Holy One whose name it bears, has won its way through the 
centuries, not alone in the face of appalling need, but as the one 
sufficient remedy for the ills of mankind. 

The present breakdown of our highly organized life, the 
Council believes, is supremely moral and spiritual. Recovery and 
continuing progress will not arise out of the forms of our insti- 
tutions, but from the character and spirit of our people. Every 
aspect of present world distress is a finger-post pointing to 
individual motives, attitudes and practises which have not been 
brought and kept under the domination of the Spirit of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ, and which, in turn, have not been 
accompanied by socially just and unselfish attitudes toward 
others. ; 

The Federal Council has no message to utter in behalf of 
any other Gospel than that which first deals with the renewal of 
individual life by the power of God. It believes that the earnest, 
persuasive and contagious proclamation of that Gospel, by 
witnessing word and confirming deed, continues to be the primary 
obligation of the Christian Church. It also believes that vital 
Christianity has an inherent capacity for adaptation to the 
changing needs of mankind. It knows no race or place, no type 
or area of life, for which the Gospel message and its vital applica- 
tion are not suited. The Council is equally convinced that, while 
the Gospel must first be lodged in the heart of the individual as a 
transforming power, it can not be confined there but must be 
fearlessly applied to all the complicated relationships which 
comprise the range of modern life. The Christian religion has 
no boundaries and knows no frontiers. It matches the mag- 
nitude of the devastation which has befallen not merely the body 
but the soul of mankind to-day, with the illimitable and available 
resources that are to be found in the living Spirit of the Lord 
and Master. 

The Council is moved to a sense of sorrow akin to shame as 
it faces the tragically unchristian character of so much of our 
modern life. In many cases we have only substituted one form 
of paganism for another. Suspicion, fear, malice, lust and greed, 
we have discovered, may be as mightily malignant in the midst 
of unparalleled scientific achievements and material prosperity 
as they ever were among primitive peoples. To attempt to 
build our civilization upon the supremacy of “things’”’ has landed 


us in the same morass as that into which ancient civilizations fell. 
The wealth of mechanical devices and the accompanying tech- 
niques and skills of highly organized economic and social living 
have not solved basic human problems or lifted ‘‘life’s crushing 
load”’ from the back of mankind. 

The fact that the Church of Christ, and by so much more the 
civilization which also wears his name, are such imperfect wit- 
nesses of the power of Christ is not merely an occasion for 
humiliation and distress. It also contains an unmistakable 
element of hope and an inspiring prophetic portent. Christianity 
does not give up following its Master, even though it follows 
afar off. Even nominal Christian civilization voices a frequently 
recurring recognition of the teaching and spirit of the One whose 
name it so unworthily bears. The persistency of the Christian 
ideal, the tenacity with which we cling to it, and the confidence 
with which we reassert it after seasons of lukewarmness and 
even of betrayal and apostasy, are a part of our imperishable 
heritage. We are not Christian—as we ought to be, nor as we 
renewedly desire and purpose to be. 

Let the Church, however, face certain bleak facts. Economic 
exploitation, wherein the acquisitive instinct has not alone out- 
stripped but submerged the sense of social responsibility, is 
bearing and eating its own bitter fruit to-day. It is cold comfort 
to realize that the exploiter is so largely suffering under the same 
weight of distress as that which has crushed the victims of his 
rapacity. Corporate greed has wrought its commensurate con- 
sequences of corporate woe. Many, alas, have gone down under 
the blasting storm of disaster and many more are being drawn 
into its deadly vortex. 

The desperate nature of our present economic plight is 
further evidenced by the fact that the depths of unemployment 
to-day, abysmal as they are, appear in none too sharp contract 
with conditions that obtained during the preceding years of 
abundance, such as 1927, when some twelve million of our people 
lived at the level of bare subsistence and twenty million more 
had only the minimum for continued health and normal efficiency. 
By far the deadliest damage, too, has been done to the soul and 
spirit of our people in the loss of initiative and outlook, courage 
and self-respect. 

Turning, however, to other aspects of our debacle, we come 
face to face with continuing and accented racial dislikes and 
prejudices hissing their venomous hatreds. It only adds to the 
measure of our shame that they have been permitted so boldly 
to bare their sinister fangs. 

Lust of possession, prestige and power have also burned 
their devastating way into the very citadels of our civilization, 
and have not been afraid to invade our sanctuaries. Appetite, 
custom and greed are demanding a speedy restoration of habit- 
forming alcohol to legalized security and entrenched arrogance, 
with ill-gotten revenue offered as a salve for the subsidence of 
our national conscience. A specter also stalks our feast of bitter 
bread to-day. It is the feverish desire of multitudes to restore 


by the devices of magic the very conditions which have brought | 


us low. Brazen and seductive voices are not lacking in the high 
places of the land as they call us back to barren and blighting 
prosperity and to the worship of things as they were. 


At the climax of them all, cruel and un-Christlike war stalks i 


abroad. Once again it pours the inflammable oil of fear upon ||). 


the garments of our Western civilization so that it may be the 
more readily set on fire for the next holocaust, while the non- 


Christian Orient, with its own foundations crumbling and much ||). 
of its superstructure in collapse, kindles its torches at the same |||. 


unholy flame and laughs the nominally Christian West to scorn. | 


There are, however, cheering signs in the sky. In the face 


of all that is ominous and evil, there are rising tides of under- |||, ' 


standing and purpose. 
For one thing, the youth of the land, and notably the sons 
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and daughters of the Church, are ready for some clear word of 
truth. They merit confidence and they deserve our under- 
standing and co-operation. While there are those who would 
exploit them for gain, the Church has it within its power to 
awaken their enthusiasm and to call forth their spirit of adven- 
ture and achievement in the service of the Kingdom. They are 
not liabilities but assets in the reckoning of the true wealth of 
the Church and the nation. 

Another aspect of hope in the present situation is the char- 
acter displayed by multitudes of our people during the dark days 
of adversity. Not alone has violence been noticeably absent from 
the desperate struggle for shelter and subsistence, but fortitude 
and courage of an amazing sort have been in widespread evidence. 
The annals of these days, although written in terms of human 
suffering and want, also glow with high moral and spiritual 
achievement upon the part of our nation as a whole. 

Of added significance is the amazing outpouring of gener- 
osity for those in distress. The funds given for community and 
neighborhood relief not alone surpass all previous records, but 
the fact that they have come from depleted purses is an added 
' glory. These remarkable realities of our present situation are a 
pledge of the seriousness of our people, not only to see the thing 
through but, under God, to see that it does not occur again. 

Light is also breaking upon our darkened pathway as we 
begin to realize the large measure of agreement and co-operation 
already achieved. 

In the field of conflict with the liquor traffic, there is a con- 
sensus of Christian opinion that unless some adequate form of 
federal control is retained, in the face of threatened changes in 
our basic law (which changes should be resisted), the nation will 
be plunged into intolerable confusion and distress. The Church 
must undertake, with every resource at its disposal, vital edu- 
cation concerning the habit-forming nature and the vile effects 
of alcohol. 

In the issue of war and peace, it is well to be reminded of the 
registration of Christian sentiment in great pacts renouncing 
war and looking to constructive peace procedures. In such fields 
as these there are lights as well as shadows. As Christians we 
are called to turn our faces toward the light. 

For such a world as ours and at such a time as this, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America calls upon 
its constituents, first for themselves because of their own needs, 
and then for every circle of life in which their lot is cast, to offer 
and exhibit the only adequate and available remedy and resource. 
While there may be differing opinions among Christians as to 
how that remedy may be applied, there can be no valid doubt as 
to the nature or the resource. 

To bring to bear upon this present world situation—from 
its center in distraught individual hearts out to the vast circum- 
ference of economic, racial, national and international relation- 
ships—the untrammeled power of the life of the spirit may 
threaten to overwhelm the Church because at best the Church 
is so un-Christlike. For it to attempt to do less, however, would 
be to disclose its own spiritual insolvency. To be re-Christian- 
ized itself, root and branch, in principles, policies and procedure, 
in every phase and form of its organized life and in the secret 
places of its own inner experiences of reality, is the solemn ne- 
cessity confronting Christianity to-day. To penitence and 
prayer and to an engrossing purpose and passion to make our- 
selves worthy of our place in the world and in the plan of God by 
Christlike understanding and service, let us inall high conscience 
devote ourselves. 

Our dependence is not upon ourselves but upon God. The 
mightiest forces of the universe are working for, not against, the 
good of mankind. The Almighty and Eternal God is not standing 
behind the shadows but is working out through the darkness the 
light of His perfect plan. Every road traversed by human want 
and woe, by uncertainty and distraction, by grief and despair, 
leads to the Living God. He is our sure refuge, our abiding con- 
fidence, our victorious commander and comrade. 

With our hearts purified by our hope set on Him, and our 
lives empowered by the Divine Spirit, we would call our churches 


to a united, urgent and burning-hearted proclamation of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ as the one hope for a 
distracted, needy and sinful world, and to a more convincing 
expression of his love and truth in every human relationship. 
Now, as always, this is the transcendent mission of the Church. 
To this holy cause we would summon our fellow-Christians as we 
dedicate ourselves anew to its increasing accomplishment. 
* * * 


THE CHRISTMAS DREAM 


The wonder of that starry night is mine 

Whene’er I hear the sound of Christmas bells, 
A living Presence words can not define, 

A voice that through the changing years foretells 
A brotherhood of man so fraught with power 

That hatred, greed and selfishness shall cease, 
And love shall triumph in that golden hour 

Fulfilling Christmas dreams of love and peace. 

Cornelius A. Parker. 


* * * 


BE YE BELL-RINGERS 
George H. Wood 


There is a charming little Christmas story called ““Why the 
Chimes Rang.” The story is about two little boys and their great 
adventure on Christmas Eve. Here is the tale in brief form: 

Pedro and his little brother lived in a cottage in the country 
some three miles distant from an old medieval city. In this city 
was a great cathedral to which the people from miles around were: 
accustomed to go on Christmas Eve for the magnificent cere- 
monies preceding the natal day of the Savior. There was an old 
legend to the effect that the chimes high in the tower of the 
cathedral had rung mysteriously but sweetly one Christmas Eve: 
when a splendid act of charity and love had been performed in 
the city. But the chimes had long since remained silent. Such 
were the tales of Christmas Eve that came to the ears of Pedro 
and Little Brother out in the country, and Pedro had resolved 
to tramp way into the city and visit the cathedral. The tales of 
its splendor and the story of the mysteriously rung chimes ene. 
chanted him; and further, he had a gift of a little silver coin which 
he wanted to lay upon the altar as his offering to the Christ-Child. 
Little Brother of course wanted to go along to see the sights. 

The day before Christmas finally arrived. Pedro, accom- 
panied by Little Brother, set out late in the afternoon for the city 
and the cathedral. It was quite dark when they arrived at the 
city gates. They were just about to pass into the city when 
Pedro spied a dark shape huddled in the snow by the city wall. 
The two children in breathless interest approached the huddled 
mass, and found that it was the form of a poor old woman, lying 
exhausted and almost frozen from the cold. She somewhat re- 
vived as Pedro put his strong and warm young arms around her. 
She motioned the children to leave her that they might not suc- 
cumb to the cold themselves; but Pedro knew that she should 
not be left alone. 

“You go,” he said to Little Brother. ‘“‘And when you come: 
back you can tell me all about the sights in the city and how the: 
cathedral looks. Oh, but it must be wonderful there to-night!’ 
Little Brother did not want to leave Pedro alone to wait for help, 
but finally he was persuaded to leave, saying, however, that he 
would just go and look and come quickly back. As he was leaving 
Pedro gave him the silver coin to place upon the altar as their gift 
and thought for the Christ-Child. Then Pedro waited alone and 
cold in the snow until help should come. 

When Little Brother finally arrived at the cathedral, the 
service was almost over. The final great and costly gifts of gold 
and plate were being placed upon the altar. It was apparent to 
even 2 casual observer that the offering was rich and costly, but 
an unpleasant fact became apparent when the donors were 
viewed, namely, that the gifts came not from the hands of the 
servants of the Lord, but from the unfeeling hands of the pompous 
rich and from the impure of heart. Finally the ceremony was 
concluded. Then the assembled people arose and stood in hushed 
quiet awaiting the benediction. 


a  ——————— ) 
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Suddenly there came the sound of bells from away up in the 
high tower of the cathedral. 

“The chimes, the chimes,” the people whispered in awed 
tones, and as the bells sounded more loudly the people leaned 
forward to see what magnificent gift had been placed upon God’s 
altar that would cause the ringing of the chimes. 

But all the nearest could see was the childish figure of Little 
Brother, who had slipped quietly through the congregation and 
had laid Pedro’s little silver coin upon the altar. 

Our Christmas Eve is here. Are the gifts of the past months 
which we will bring to the Savior those which will set the chimes 
to ringing in the Kingdom of Heaven? Let us endeavor to be the 
Bell-Ringers of God, as were Pedro and Little Brother. 

Every righteous thought, every act of nobleness and gener- 
osity and sympathy, will strengthen the pull of our souls upon 
the invisible cords which ring the bells of good-will and love, 
wafting those sweet sounds to the listening ears of men. 

And the words of the bells of God will be these: “‘Harken, O 
ye His people: God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; the wrong 
shall fail, the Right prevail, with Peace on Earth, Good-will 
to Men.” 


* * * 
EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM 


It is of much interest to trace the history of Christmas 
stories from the True Story itself down to the tales of the present 
day. In the earliest, men saw the Child himself. Then, very 
soon, they saw a human child, in need; then, they saw a “poor 
man,” and then, they saw a leper—teast lovely, least like the 
Holy Babe, of all mankind. But, in all these stories, when men 
ministered to the one seen, then suddenly that one revealed him- 
self as the Christ. Service done for love alone could penetrate 
the disguise. Only by serving the one found did men find the 
Christ. And the one found was always outside the house, beyond 
the field, “‘an outcast lying in a stall.’’ One of the oldest of runes 
voices this: 

I saw a stranger yestere’en, 

I put food in the eating-place, 

Drink in the drinking-place, 

Music in the listening-place, 

And in the blessed name of the Triune 
He blessed myself and my house, 

And the lark said in her song, 

Often, often, often 

Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 
Often, often, often 

Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 


In all lands where the Christmas Story is told, men have 
believed this; in all languages of the Christian world there are 
rhymes and “wise sayings’ of which it is the burden. Why is 
this? There is only one explanation. Men have learned that it is 
true. They have found the Christ in the “stranger’s guise.’’ In 
early days it was so; and so it is to-day. 

And having found the Christ, how shall they of these latter 
days tell the good tidings to others? So many ways have been 
tried: the way of warm argument, the way of urgent persuasion, 
the way of gentle pleading. With what success? We all know: 
not a great deal. All of these ways may lead men to believe in 
the Holy Child; but none of them will surely lead men to go and 
look for him until they find him. One way only will effect this: 
the witness of holy joy. The Shepherds, we are told, “returned, 
glorifying and praising God.” The Three Wise Men “rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.”’ Our joy that we have found the 
Christ, it is this which we must give to those whom we meet as 
we return from the finding, if we would have them go also and 
find. 

A great many do just this. Their delight in service, their 
happiness in fellowship, their joy in affection: these bring the 
good tidings to all whom they meet; the report of these is not 
only believed, but taken as a guide. What else but this attracts 
men to a church, or to a man, or even to a book which is of the 
nature of a witness of the finding of Christ? 


For all men, whether they know it or not, would find the 
Holy Babe. Whether they know it or not, they would go even 
unto Bethlehem. They are ready for a messenger who will tell 
them by what sign they shall know the Place. A joyful Christian 
is always such a messenger; he causes men to open the door and 
come outside and find—and then return, themselves new mes- 
sengers, to still others. And so, “often, often, often,’ until an 
ever increasing throng is coming to ‘‘Christes bering.” 

Saints have not always been joyful—more’s the pity. Yet 
when they have not been, their sanctity was in spite of, and not 
because of, their lack of joy. But joy assumes many forms. 
There is a joy in sickness, a joy in want, a joy even in martyrdom. 
But not all find it. The real joy, the only joy, is a joy in Christ. 

There is nothing new in the invitation, “‘O come, all ye faith- 
ful,” and nothing old. Itis timeless. God has from the beginning 
awaited man, if haply he might seek after Him and find Him. 
Never has He been far from any one of us. In a Solitary Place 
He has ever been, with myriads very near: in the inn, in the field, 
unknowing. Any one may come. Every one is invited. Will 
every one come, ever? Perhaps. 

The Way to Bethlehem is here: just outside.—The Living 
Church. 

* * * 
A SERVICE FOR THE HOME ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
Arranged by William Wallace Rose 

(Note: This service is planned to precede or conclude the 
Christmas dinner. If in some homes it will suit the convenience 
of the family to observe it just before rising from the table, none 
of its effect will be sacrificed.) 

On the table there will be placed an unlighted candle. 


Host: Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, behold, wise men 

came from the east saying, ‘““Where is he that is born king 
of the Jews? for we saw his star and are come to worship 
him.’’ And the star went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was. And they fell down 
and worshipped him; opening their treasures, and offering 
him gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
At this Christmas Season the wise men of a hundred na- 
tions are paying homage to One whose splendid idealism 
shook the world and set in motion the Christian era. He 
gave his life that true brotherhood should live. Every 
good thing in our modern world we owe to him—Christian 
churches, homes, schools, hospitals—benefactions of every 
kind and sort. 


Here let a young child or a quest light the candle. 


Host; On this, his Birthday, we light this candle in memory of 
the Founder of the Feast, that the light and warmth of the 
spirit of Christmas may be in our home. This quiet little 
flame represents the unquenchable light of that spirit of - 
childhood which illumined the first years of us all, and 
which glows again at least once every later year to remind 
us of the whole family of man. 

Another child or guest may then read the following: 

“Then let every heart keep its Christmas within; 
Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred for sin, 
Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s courage for right, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night.” 


Let us bow our heads in prayer. O Thou who dwellest in 
us all, accept this day the gladness of our hearts as our 
richest gift to Thee. Confirm the spirit of this holy time 
that it may be with us throughout the days to come. May 
the gentler air of Christmas touch our lives as the cold of 
winter is touched by the gentler air of spring. Give us 


peace in our hearts and peace in the world. Amen. 
* * * 


Host: 


os 


NOT SO BAD 
Visitor: “Your son is making good progress with his violin. 
He is beginning to play quite nice tunes.” 
Host: “So you really think so? We were afraid that we’d 
merely got used to it.”»—London Opinion. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR RELATIONS TO THE UNITARIANS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial entitled ‘““‘We Will Not Walk Softly Here” is 
the right word at the right time. I am convinced that the only 
salvation for either the Universalist or the Unitarian Church as 
an organization is some kind of close co-operation moving in the 
direction of actual merger, probably some time in the future. I 
thought that the proposed “Free Church of America’? was a 
move in the right direction, and if the movement were properly 
handled, certain other denominations would come in, and so we 
would save our life by losing it. Buwt if the humanist element is 
going to capture the Unitarian Church, as they are evidently 
planning to do, we are out of the merger, even though keeping 

' out spells speedy disintegration. 

We might as well talk about “uniting’’ with the Ford Hall 
Forum or with the American Federation of Labor. Both are 
honorable institutions and are supported by honorable men. But 
they are not churches and do not stand for religion, and the 
Universalist Church is and does. A “church” minus a belief in 
God, which defines man as ‘“‘a bundle of cellular matter on its way 
to become manure,” an institution without prayer, or devotional 
songs and psalms, where some one reads from Bernard Shaw 
instead of the Sermon on the Mount—well, such a gathering in 
hall or theater may call itself a church but it is not. So if the 
humanists succeed in capturing the Unitarian Association, we are 
through, once and for all. 

So much for that, and I approve of your editorial. 

But, let us not forget that the Unitarian Church has been the 
friend of the Universalist Church when it needed a friend. Letus 
not forget that at the centennial of our history came to our 
celebration no Congregationalist, no Baptist, no—nothing— 
except Edward Everett Hale, God bless him, to present the 
greetings and good wishes of the Unitarian Church. They stood 
by us when no one else stood by us at all, but cursed us out as 
ignorant fanatics. 

Perhaps the Almighty is through with us both because we 
have not made good use of the opportunities which He bestowed. 
Perhaps the kingdom is to be taken away from us and given to 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Methodists, or some new 
religious fellowship. All that I am sure of is that it is not to be 
given to the so-called humanists. If we can, by sympathy and 
fellowship, do anything to save the Unitarian Church, let’s do it. 


If, however, that involves scuttling our own ship let’s keep out. 
gl 


* * 
THE WORLD TURNING CATHOLIC OR HUMANIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in this week’s issue of the Christian Leader 
entitled, “We Will Not Walk Softly Here,” should be commended 
for timeliness, clarity, and forthrightness. I write as one who is 
interested in the success of the ‘Free Church,” inasmuch as I 
have held pastorates in both the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations, and because I hail any movement to bring 
liberals together. This editorial ought to do much to clarify the 
issue of the relation of the Free Church to humanism. If, as you 
say, the Universalist Church stands for theism and intends to 
proclaim it, then the Unitarians who join the Free Church move- 
ment will know what to expect, as is eminently fitting and 
proper. 
T think, however, that you have been misinformed as to the 
relative proportion of humanists among the Unitarians. When 
you state that “ninety per cent of Unitarians and ninety per cent 
of Universalists are on one platform,” the context leaves no doubt 
in"one’s mind but that you think ninety per cent of Unitarians 
are theists. My observation, and I am rather well informed on 
the subject, leads me to believe that, outside of New England, 
the figures are almost the other way around, and that even in 
New England there is a very respectable humanist element. 

You may not be aware of the rapid progress made by human- 


ism in the last two or three years, not only among the Unitarians, 
but also among the Universalists, Friends, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists, to say nothing of its progress among the un- 
churched, where I, personally, think its field lies. And as for the 
young people in the colleges, their enthusiasm for humanism is 
one of the significant signs of our times. I know of one college 
where a religious census five years ago revealed the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians at the head of the list, while a census this 
spring showed agnostics at the top and humanists second. I have 
recently been informed that in the philosophy departments of the 
colleges and universities no less than 150 theses on humanism 
were presented by candidates for the Ph. D. degree last June, and 
that this year many more are expected. 

The question as to whether or not there will be a place of 
honor and fellowship for humanists in the new Free Church is, 
of course, important. I wish merely to suggest, pleasantly and 
in all friendliness, that it is not nearly as important to the hu- 
manist movement as some of your correspondents seem to think. 

Your editorial, admirably stated, clears up a lot of fog. The 
Free Church can hardly exist long if it is half humanist and half 
theist. It will probably be theist, especially if the Universalists 
“will not walk’softly.”’ The Unitarians now have to face anew 
the question which they thought they had settled when they 
decided that a Unitarian could be a humanist. I venture to 
predict that if the Unitarians go into the Free Church movement 
in any real way, there will be no Unitarians in a few brief years: 
there will be only Free Churchites and humanists. And in a few 
more years there will be only Roman Catholics and humanists. 

If that seems a wild statement, let me see—didn’t Dean 
Sperry suggest not long ago something to the effect that Protes- 
tant theology has led inevitably to liberalism, and that the “‘logi- 
cal conclusion of liberalism is humanism?” 

Charles Francis Potter. 

First Humanist Society of New York. 


CUE: 


FROM A UNITARIAN MINISTER AND DEAR FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I doubt if Luther ever lost anything by saying “‘Here stand 
I.”” Nor will religion for our time, or even Universalism, not to 
say Unitarianism, lose anything by your splendid editorial last 
Saturday. I am grasping your hand most cordially. Nor am I 
carried away by the mere courage of it. No one could state the 
actual truth about the whole problem any better. Every subtle, 
discriminating judgment of what actually counts, and you make 
many, finds me in full sympathy. ‘Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a’’—Universalist. 


a. Von 
* * 
MANY ACCIDENTS UNDER BOOTLEGGING 
REGIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Cheap and easily obtained beer and hard liquors and_ safe 
automobile driving are incompatible. Thirty-one deaths from 
automobiles, and ninety-two convictions of drunken drivers of 
automobiles, last week in the state of Massachusetts alone. 

Legislators take warning! 

Ought not the above to be stressed? 

Thomas H. Elliott. 

Lowell, Mass. 

* * 


ABSOLUTELY RIGHT 1 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank God that you will not soft pedal faith nor apologize 
for it. You are absolutely right that we both stand tor a pro- 
gressive theism and the belief that every life is endless. We are 
with you to the limit. 

Peter Lloyd. 

Chicago, Tl. 
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MISSIONARY IDEALS AND METHODS 


An Epoch-making Report 


Re-thinking Missions. A Laymen’s 
Inquiry after One Hundred Years. By 
W. E. Hocking and others. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 

The doubts and hesitations, the criti- 
cisms open and repressed, of a whole 
generation come to a head in this very 
important book. Can we maintain, with 
any enthusiasm or even with honest assent 
to its ideals and methods, the missionary 
enterprise which the churches of this cen- 
tury inherited from those of the last? Some 
large contributors to mission funds de- 
cided to secure an answer to these and 
associated questions which would not be 
drafted by the mission boards or the mis- 
sionaries. So they asked a Committee of 
Appraisal to visit the missionary institu- 
tions of Japan, China, India, and Burma, 
objectively study their work, appraise 
motives and methods, and offer sugges- 
tions. What they have to say is an appro- 
priate theme for consideration at a time 
when we are repeating the “‘glad tidings” 
of those who heralded a new spirit and a 
new way of life offered to the whole world. 

Professor Hocking of Harvard presided 
over the committee; it included Dr. 
Barbour, president of Brown University, 
Vice-President Woodward, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Rufus M. Jones, of 
Haverford College, Dr. William P. Mer- 
rill, of New York, and ten other com- 
petent observers, men and women. A 
research group preceded the committee, 
spending several months in a fact-finding 
study, and finally, between September, 
1931, and June, 1932, the committee in- 
tensively studied missions in the countries 
named. 

The opening chapters of their report 
form a striking analysis of the situation 
which has necessitated such a survey of 
missions. Changes at home and abroad, 
changes in the fundamental modes of life 
as well as changes in the intellectual temper 
of life in all countries, the awakening in the 
Orient of a new appreciation of their own 
culture combined with a determination to 
receive from foreigners only what is of 
universal value rather than features of 
western life alien to their own needs, and 
the need at home for a fearless reappraisal 
of our own religious institutions, combine 
to present a definite challenge to the 
churches. 

The primary motives of missionary work 
are judged by the committee to have been 
noble, in spite of features now outgrown. 
One of the ‘‘major manifestations of the 
religious spirit’? is the ardent desire to 
communicate to others spiritual values we 
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hold unique or precious. Unfortunately 
ambition and the impulse to impose one’s 
own type of mind on others, the ‘‘will to 
power,” have also entered in, leading to an 
undue concern for the perpetuation of in- 
stitutions embodying the missionaries’ own 
inheritance. The need for transformation 
of missions to-day is complicated by the 
existence of missions and missionaries 
wholly unable to see value in the indige- 
nous religion and culture of the people 
among whom they live. Many mission- 
aries are saintly and conspicuously able 
men and women, the committee finds, but 
“the greater number seem to us of limited 
outlook and capacity;’’ not a few are en- 
meshed in the intricacies, frictions, and 
details of a task too large for their powers 
and their hearts. ““‘The Christian view of 
life has a magnificence and glory of which 
its interpreters, for the most part, give 
little hint; they seem prepared to correct, 
but seldom to inspire; they are better able 
to transmit the letter of doctrine than to 
understand and fulfil the religious life of 
the Orient.” 

The committee points to the changes at 
home and abroad. At home there is the 
change of theological outlook, shown in 
the fact that Christianity to-day has 
“Tittle disposition to believe that sincere 
and aspiring seekers after God in other 
religions are to be damned.”’ In all coun- 
tries we see the emergence of a world- 
culture, a recognition of the things men 
share, and this new mind is attracted by 
“a more universal, less contentious re- 
ligion.”” In the Orient has arisen a na- 
tionalism that cherishes the distinctive 
inherited traditions and a temper that 
can be approached only by those who 
divest themselves of all airs of superiority. 
Other agencies are now at work doing 
many things the missions once prided 
themselves on doing alone; ‘‘science and 
the scientific habit of mind dispel super- 
stition more certainly and finally than does 
the mission.’”’ Governments provide edu- 
cational and health-conserving agencies. 

The committee is led by these and other 
considerations to the judgment that many 
of the functions of the missions should be 
recognized as temporary, and that these 
should be progressively abandoned and 
replaced by efforts which can more perma- 
nently express the desire to share, to par- 
ticipate together in finding solutions, to 
find underlying unities. The “‘conversion 
of Asia” by foreign agencies is ruled out by 
the committee as no legitimate goal; a 
“‘foreign’’ mission should plant a seed, not 
control the growth of the tree, for growth 
in true religion can not mean spiritual de- 
pendence on foreign thought or institu- 
tions. It can not be too strongly urged 
that the full implications of this view 


should be carefully studied by the churches 
at home. It is the theme of the most im- 
portant chapter in the Report. 

As the committee sees the situation, 
Christian and non-Christian alike face a 
single menace, the spread of the secular 
spirit. As representatives of spiritual 
values they are really allied in the common 
task of cultivating these values. It is 
therefore foolish.to send missionaries who 
ask their ‘‘converts’” to make a clean 
breach with their past and with their 
environment. “If a new idea is to take 
sturdy root it should make a maximum use 
of whatever kindred ideas have been there 
before: the life that begins with amputa- 
tion can seldom reach full vigor.”’ (A fine 
statement, this, of the now widely ac- 
cepted organic view of growth and educa- 
tion, and a repudiation of the “‘cataclys- 
mic”’ views associated with abrupt “‘con- 
version.’”’) Other religions are ways to God 
and the modern mission should ‘“‘make a 
positive effort to know and understand the 
religions around it” and then “‘to recognize 
and associate itself with whatever kindred 
elements there are in them.” 

Now we understand the vigor with which 
this Report has recently been assailed and 
repudiated by the Mission Board and As- 
sembly Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country. We shall doubt- 
less often hear the phrase they have 
adopted, ‘‘Christ has been wounded in the 
house of his friends.””’ They say (as the 
committee expected some would say) that 
the new position involves a surrender of 
the “uniqueness” of Christianity. The 
committee anticipates the point and dis- 
cusses Christianity’s attitude to error and 
superstition. Is not reform more fruitful 
when it proceeds from within? Does at- 
tack from outside really get results? Is it 
Christian anyhow? The motives for purg- 
ing the temples are as great as the condi- 
tions within them are bad, but ‘‘there is a 
question for the Christian at this point: 
Is he the qualified and appointed judge?”’ 
Christianity can aid in the struggle to 
eliminate superstition “from tis own and 
other systems’? by promoting the scientific 
habit of mind and by ‘‘working with the 
enlightened members of all faiths.’ The 
advance to the triumph of truth can not 
have its route determined by ourselves 
alone. Probably the advance may be “‘by 
way of the immediate strengthening of 
several of the present religions of Asia.” 
(That is a needle’s eye through which the 
great load of sectarian Christianity will 
find it hard indeed to pass!) No wonder 
the committee says we are called upon to 
search the sources of our own faith. As 
one reads the Report one feelsincreasingly 
that it is just as significant as a comment 
on Christianity “at home’’ (what a light 
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that phrase throws on what Christianity 
has become in the West!) as it can be in its 
comment on missions. 

One chapter discusses the message of 
Christianity for the Orient. Orthodox 
Christians will find this hard going; the 
central position is one very familiar to 
readers of our pages. The place of Jesus 
and his teachings in our religion is first 
stated in terms all members of the com- 
mittee could probably assent to,and then 
it is indicated that some would wish to add 
important qualifications or supplementary 
statements. Jesus ‘affords to all men who 
come to know him the most transparent 
and accessible example of a life lived 
greatly through immediate union with 
God.’ All of us putting our own meanings 
into words can assent to that. But it will 
not be enough for some of those most 
active in sending missions to the Orient. 

Due recognition is given to the fact that 
if we define our religion as the endeavor 
“to give effect to the spirit of Jesus in the 
life of the world’”’ we have to admit that 
“in many ways Christianity is farther 
beyond the behavior of the Christian 
world than it is beyond the behavior of 
portions of the Orient.”’ 

The committee commends “evangelizing 
by living and by human service,” 
trast to the presentation of a doctrinal and 
complicated system of ideas, by “‘inspira- 
tion, spiritual leadership, recreation and 
social transformation” in contrast to words 
and phrases. It deplores the extent to 
which missions in the past have made the 
organization of churches (of Western type) 
the end rather than merely a means to the 
fulfilment of life, hurrying the convert into 
a church as though it were a terminus, 
when ‘‘what he rather needed was an 
enlarged view . . and friendly help 
and guidance to take the slow steps which 
would lead on to a more robust moral and 
spiritual life.” In the Orient “Christianity 
has plainly outstripped the Church.” 
Emphasis on a sacred (Western) church- 
model, on denominational differences, and 
on doctrine have reduced the effectiveness 
of the churches and of the seminaries in the 
East. Their poverty of leadership is seen 
in the fact that “the number of Christian 
leaders in these countries who have made 
any serious study of the social, industrial 
and economic situation is pitiably small.” 

So far criticism. But we have presented 
only the fundamental conclusions of the 
committee. The portions of their Report 
which enter in a detailed way into a survey 
of educational effort, of the literature used 
by missions, of medical work, of agricul- 
tural work, of women’s work, and of 
administrative methods both at the base 
and in the field, are thoroughly construc- 
tive in suggestion. The willingness of the 
great mission boards to study these at- 
tentively, however, almost certainly de- 
pends on a prior willingness to give serious 
consideration to the fundamental views 
we have here summarized. If we are not 
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mistaken, the lay men and women in most 
of the churches are ready for the trans- 
formation here projected. It remains to 
be seen whether the boards are alert to the 
new situation. 

The Report as a whole and in many 
particulars really presents the most far- 
reaching challenge to the churches that 
has been formulated for a good many 
years. No answer will be complete which 
deals only with missions. Here is a sane 
formulation, by deeply religious and seri- 
ous men and women, of a new interpre- 
tation of the task facing Christian people 
in our new world, a world of newly dis- 
covered unities of need, a world divided by 
varieties of inheritance and yet more than 
dimly aware of its essential brotherhood. 
Leaders in the Christian world will neglect 
it at their peril. : 

HBB. S. 
Kk 
The Prophets and the Problems of 

Life. By Sidney A. Weston. (Pil- 

grim Press. 35 cents.) ; 

Workers who have used Dr. Weston’s 
previous courses, “Jesus and the Prob- 
lems of Life’”’ and “‘Jesus’ Teaching,’”’ have 
waited eagerly for the course on the 
Prophets, and find in it the same practical 
and challenging lessons. Dr. Weston has 
taught this course in the senior classes of 
Dana Hall School for five years, and this 
rich experience gives to the course a value 
much more than academic. 

Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah and Jonah 
are studied. In each case the Biblical 
background is outlined as a study for the 
pupils with Bible and note-book, and then 
with interpretive comment. Problems for 
discussion are also outlined, showing at 
once the permanent value of the prophetic 
message through the close resemblance of 
the problems of that far-away day and 
those of to-day. The solutions proposed 
by the Hebrew prophets are shown to 
have a direct bearing on present-day 
needs. Such problems as “Danger Spots 
in American Life—Liquor and Narcotics,” 
“Ideals of Love and Marriage,” ““Why Are 
People Poor?” are treated with the thor- 
oughness and emphasis on the facts which 
we have learned to expect from the author. 

The lessons will give a wonderful guide 
to young people wishing to think out the 
questions of their time, and if taught as the 
author indicates, will also give an under- 
standing of the message of the Hebrew 
prophets both to their own time and to 
ours, which is usually sadly lacking in any 
study of the scripture. The teacher who 
uses the course conscientiously will find 
his own knowledge and thinking greatly 
enriched and will also find himself leading 
his class into rewarding fields. 

* * 
The Story of Jesus. By Florence Buck. 

(Beacon Press. $1.35.) 

This important textbook in the Beacon 
Series has just been issued in a new and 
revised edition. 
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So well was the original work done by 
Dr. Buck, both from the point of view of 
liberal thinking and from that of pedagogy, 
that the reader at once wonders what 
there could be to revise. Very little, was 
evidently the answer of the editor, Mr. 
Waitstill Sharp. 

The section on ‘“‘Material for Teachers” 
is completely revised that it may be en- 
tirely up to date. A few references to 
Unitarian history or custom are omitted. 
Is this to give the book a wider appeal? A 
few paragraphs are added, one summing up 
the section, “Stories of Awe and Wonder,” 
and another advising projects in class 
production of worship services. 

The pupil’s note-book remains un- 
changed, but it is recommended that it be 
not used in senior grades, where the dis- 
cussion should be characterized with more 
reedom. The editor truly says that the 
book represents the reverence and freedom 
of liberal scholarship. 

A. G. E. 


* * * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the Universalist 
church in Arlington, on Tuesday, Jan. 17, 
1933. The organist and ladies’ quartette 
of that church are to be our special musi- 
cians of the day. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, is to be one of our 
speakers, on “Enlarging Friendships,” 
and Mrs. Orville S. Waldron is to tell us 
of some of the ‘‘Notable Women”’ of the 
Universalist Church. Miss Alfreda M. 
Mosher, of the International Institute, 
who visited Russia last season, will tell in 
a very intimate way her experiences, first 
hand, of a very remarkable summer. 
These are just our first and informal words 
that you may be making plans to save that 
day for the Public Meeting at Arlington. 
There will be the usual ‘“‘Good Fellowship” 
luncheon. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 


* * 


CORRECTION 


In the issue of the Leader of Dec. 10 we 
published ‘‘A Hymn to the Sacred Soul,’’ 
attributing it to A.C. Wong. The poem is 
from Tagore’s Gitanjale, No. 11. 
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* 
WHO’S WHO * 
ar * 

Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister * 
of the Second Church (Congrega- * 
tional) of Newton, Mass. 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe is minister of * 
the First Universalist Church in * 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. F. C. Hoggarthisa minister * 
of the Methodist ChurchinEngland. * 
* 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


Portsmouth, N. H., is the mecca of 
New England Unioners for their annual 
Get-Together Jan. 7 and 8. 

Instructive conferences will be held in 
the afternoon, a banquet at 6.30 and a 
dance in the evening. Registration fee is 
25cents. Banquet and dance tickets $1.50. 
Overnight accommodations provided. 

Laurence Shorey, chairman, assures a 
jolly time for all. Notify him of the num- 
ber coming from your church. Address: 
Box 557, Portsmouth, N. H. 


* * 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


The steering wheel on an auto, the iron 
fence around a bear den, the stopper in a 
wash-bowl, and red suspenders on a fire- 
man are things peculiarly indispensable. 
The same may be said of a copy of the 
New York Y. P. C. U. yearbook in relation 
to any wideawake leader in a young 
people’s group. It is a handbook of useful 
information, practical methods of manage- 
ment, and devotional helps. Expensive? 
No. Only fifteen cents (ten cents in 
quantity lots). Remit to Rev. George 
Thorburn, Jr., 6 Orchard Street, Middle- 
town, N. Y. Orders must be placed not 
later than Jan. 1. Act now. 

* * 
PLEASE REPORT NEW MEMBERS 

How many members have joined your 
union since September? Check up and see 
if the responsible person has made a report 
to the district leader in the nation wide 
membership drive now in progress. The 
Tennalaga District is being overseered by 
Virginia Rhyne of Smyrna, Ga. 

Pe 
THE BUSINESS TYPE OF CONVEN- 
TION IS UPHELD 

The comparative worth of the business 
and the conference type of Y. P. C. U. con- 
vention is a question receiving serious 
thought by leaders among our young 
people. 

A reaction to the recent editorial in 
Onward presenting strong arguments for 
the conference type appears in the attrac- 
tive Christmas number of the California 
Unioner. 

Don Ladd says: ‘“The statement that the 
day of business conventions is over may be 
encouraging to some people, but it is far 
from that to me. I have no fault to find 
with the idea of a conference or instruction 
meeting, but as soon as those who are 
familiar with the operations of the Na- 
tional or State Unions outgrow them there 
will be no one to carry on the work. I have 
seen too much of the leaders having fine 
ideals and then saying that there is nothing 
to the job of president- but to talk up re- 
ligion. A leader who does not tend to the 
‘dry’ business of his job soon loses ground, 
and if some of that business is not pre- 


sented at conventions the new members 
will never realize that there is anything 
to the job but talk. 

“T don’t see how any one who attended 
the convention at Turkey Run (in 1931) 
could have failed to come away with an 
inspiration to do more for their organi- 
zation. 

“Let’s not forget the fellows like Art 


Olson that have done their ‘dry’ work and 
kept the organization from going on the 
rocks. If it weren’t for these people we 
would not exist, and there is going to be 
a need for more people of this type to 
carry on the work, so let’s keep before 
every one the business end of the Y. P. C. U 
program.” 

Mr. Ladd makes a good point, but we 
understand that the conference type of 
convention would allow for the transaction 
of essential business in a brief and efficient 
manner, 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT’S GOING ON IN CLINTON 

From a newsy letter from Mr. Bryant, 
pastor of our Clinton (N. C.) Circuit, we 
give you glimpses of what is going on there 
from day to day. Nothing spectacular is 
happening, but in the daily round of his 
work we gather an intimate picture of the 
missionary service and its scope. 

He says: “Our work has been going 
about as usual, although we are unable to 
do the welfare work with the used clothing 
that we have been accustomed to doing 
in the past, as you well know that we are 
not getting the clothing to us.” We 
wonder if some of our Circles have a box 
already packed and are wondering where 
to send it this time. Why not to Clinton? 
Mr. Bryant points out that it seems hard 
for people to understand that, when the 
need is so much more urgent, they are 
able to do less than in previous years. Of 
course the answer to this is that the used 
clothing is being solicited in every city 
and town in our country, and therefore we 
have been able to send less to our Southern 
points in our endeavor to help some local 
need. Mr. Bryant says: ‘““We are trying 
to make every one understand, but when 
we see the need and some poor soul looks 
to us for help and we can only hold up 
empty hands—well, I suspect that you 
know something of the feeling.’ 

“Mrs. Bryant has just succeeded in 
forming the young people at Red Hill into 
a Y.P.C.U. I do not expect that they 
will be an official part of that organization 
for some time, as the financial part thereof 
will be the handicap. I rather think that 
this is quite an accomplishment under the 
circumstances. The next Jar Heel will 
carry something concerning the size of 
membership, ete. 

“The young people of Red Hill are 
‘fixing’ to give another drama this winter. 
They gave one last year—the same play 
twice. I am baptizing three at Red Hill 
next Sunday. 

“We went yesterday afternoon down 
into the country fourteen miles, and the 
last four were through woods, between 
stumps, fording creeks, and jumping logs. 
This is a trip that I make every spring and 
fall, if not more often. It is rather a de- 


pressing situation.”” Mr. Bryant told us 
the story sometime ago. In a clearing of 
about ten acres in the middle of which 
stand four “mighty oaks’ of about four 
feet in diameter reposes the home. The 
home is that of an aged mother and her 
frail daughter, and consists of one large 
room, with an open fire, which is a combi- 
nation of dining, living and sleeping room. 
In fact, this room is the whole house other 
than a shed-like place in the rear. “As we 
sat thus in this little home,” says Mr 
Bryant, ‘‘which has never known the 
meaning of finish beyond the rough stud- 
ding and outside boarding, with the sun 
slowly settling behind the pines, yet casting 
lingering rays through the one spotlessly 
clean window, emphasizing the emaciated 
condition of the profiles of these hostesses 
shadowed there on the white pine floor, 
made more white by constant scrubbing, 
this parson was guilty of wondering in 
just what realms and to just what extent 
Universalism is intended to be operative, 
and how.” 

The husband and father of the household 
had been an invalid for seven years, when 
he left them a few years ago. This visit of 
Mr. Bryant’s which he has just made to 
the little cabin in the country was to bring 
a supply of rations, for he felt sure they 
would be needed. The whole source of 
living of these two women is what they 
can work out of the little worn-out farm 
with hand tools, as they have no team and 
no revenue whereby to hire one even for a 
day. Sometimes it makes us hold our 
breath in astonishment when we learn of a 
spot like this in “‘the land of doing with- 
out,’’ and it makes us conscious of the 
comparatively little sacrifices in life which 
we make, and brings a realization of what 
the work in North Carolina means. How 
almost luxurious in material things life is 
for most of us in comparison with what 
these two fine women must endure! Jt’s 
the Christmas season—the glorious season 
of forgetting self and thinking of others. 
Somehow we feel this Christmas of 1932 
is going to be one of our richest, because 
we shall have served more abundantly than 
ever before those less fortunate than 
ourselves. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
CHRISTMAS PEACE 


Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now. 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the holly bough. 


Charles Mackay. 


IS THERE REALLY A SANTA CLAUS? 


Dear Child, there is, and there isn’t. 
There isn’t really a Santa Claus in flesh 
and blood, with boots and a muffler and a 
round belly, and the reindeer and the 
sleigh and the pack of toys. Just as soon 
as you are big enough to measure things, 
and to go on the roof and look down the 
chimney, you will see that the cheery, 
portly, old dear could never climb down 
such chimneys as are built now. 

But bless you, that’s not all the story; 
dear, no! There is a Santa Claus; just such 
a one as you have known, but kinder, and 
abler, and better up to his big job of 
bringing Christmas joys and Christmas 
presents to all the children. 

How can I explain it? 

You see, if there had been such a Santa 
Claus as you are used to think of—fiesh 
and blood, boots and pack—he would have 
been dead long ago and there wouldn’t be 
any now. The reason why he isn’t dead is 
because he is made of altogether different 
stuff from what you and I are. As he had 
to live always he had to be made of the 
same stuff as the other things that last 
always, the stuff that lasts forever. 

Do you know what is the most lasting 
of all things there are in the world? 

A house, you say? 

Oh, no; a house can burn up, or wear out, 
or fall down. 

A tree, then, you say? 

Oh, no; even the longest-living tree dies. 

Not a house, nor a tree, nor any living 
creature, nor a stone, nor even a gold piece. 

The thing that lasts longer than all other 
things is a thought. A thought that is 
good enough goes down from mind to mind 
through the years and years, and lasts 
forever. And some good thoughts take 
upon themselves a sort of human form, 
and then that lasts forever. 

So it is with Santa Claus. He is a good 
thought that has taken human form. 
There is nothing about him that can pass 
away. He is far more lasting than if he 
were made like you and me. He was here 
in the world long before we came to it, and 
he will be here long, long after we leave 
ate, 


So stick to Santa Claus, dear children, 
but to Santa Claus as a spirit. And the 
older you grow and the better you under- 
stand about him the better you will think 
of him and of his errand, and the more 
clearly you will see how largely he is real 
and how wholly he is good.—Kdward S. 
Martin. 

* a 
A HELP FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
_ LEADERS 


Jt is always of interest and value to 
church school leaders to know what some 
other worker is thinking and doing. Ac- 
cordingly in 1929 the plan of gathering such 
information at stated times during the 
year and circulating it among our di- 
rectors was inaugurated by Mrs. Scott. 
Miss Yates has continued this practise and 
the Directors’ Exchange, as it is called, 
consisting of six to eight full length mimeo- 
graphed pages, is a veritable bonanza to 
those who receive it. 

At the Ferry Beach convention the 
following recommendation was passed: 
That the Directors’ Exchange be made 
available to those officers of our State 
Associations and others leaders in religious 
education who are sufficiently interested 
in it to pay the cost of this additional 
service. 

Recently a sample copy of the Exchange, 
the first prepared since the convention, has 
gone to some 150 persons who, in addition 
to directors, we know to be vitally inter- 
ested in developing an intelligent program 
of religious education either in a local 
church or throughout the state. In this 
group were officers and board members of 
state Sunday School Associations, state 
superintendents, ministers, a number of 
superintendents and teachers. Accom- 
panying the Exchange was a note saying 
that upon receipt of 35 cents the name of 
any interested person other than a director 
would be added to our mailing list to 
receive the three or four issues published 
during our fiscal year. If others should 
read this who did not receive a copy but 
wish to “subscribe,” they may do so. The 
February issue will have to do with sug- 
gestions for Lent in Universalist church 


schools and accounts of how this season 
was effectively observed in some of our 


schools last year. 
4 


REPORT OF JAPAN OFFERING 


To date, Dec. 15, exactly $654 has been 
sent in to this office for Japan. This is less 
than half of our total obligation for salaries 
for our fiscal year July 1, 1932, to July 1, 
1933. Two years ago, 1930, receipts on 
Dec. 15 totaled $1,551.27. 


oy 


FOR WIDER VISION 

Spirit that in these winter weeks comes 
to live so truly in the hearts of men, Spirit 
of unselfish giving, Spirit that finds its 
greatest joy in making other people happy, 
Spirit of God, prepare us, we pray, to 
make that constant gift to human life of 
persistent living on the high plane of 
human conduct. May we become in all 
earnestness that type of man and woman 
that gets the greatest satisfaction in healing 
the wounds of people, in leading little 
children to truth and strength, in building 
constantly for a future of greater justice 
and wider vision. May the light of that 
life, lived so far away and so many years 
ago, inspire and encourage us, that we may 
be both an encouragement and an inspira- 
tion to those about us. Amen. 

Tracy M. Pullman. 


* * 


EDUCATING PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


Concentrated monthly ‘‘Education Eve- 
nings” are being held this year at the 
Peoria church. The committee on Re- 
ligious Education meets on the third 
Wednesday of each month at five o’clock. 
A supper for teachers, officers and parents 
is provided at six o’clock. At half past six 
the minister, Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 
presents a subject in series on ‘“What Shall 
We Teach in a Liberal Church?” At seven 
are held the departmental meetings with 
the superintendents in charge. Then all 
come together again at seven-thirty for a 
half hour with Mrs. Seott on teaching 
methods and problems. The new plan 
seems to have many advantages over the 
old way of separate departmental meetings. 
—From the Illinois Messenger. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


While childhood is a process of develop- 
ment toward manhood and womanhood, 
boys and girls are vastly more than men 
and women in miniature; they are children, 
and as such they have their own peculiar 
needs, their own unique capacities, their 
own sufficient problems, and above all 
their own childhood life to live and en- 
joy. (From ‘Early Childhood Educa- 
tion,’ Picket and Boren.) 
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Pennsylvania Letter 


The work of the Universalist churches 
of this state has continued as usual, with 
the exception that most of our churches 
have undertaken definite projects for the 
relief of needy families. In all of our 
churches the membership manifests a deep 
interest in the problems which the present 
economic situation presents, and also a 
great desire to be of assistance to those 
who are in want. Pennsylvania is a great 
state, not only in area and population and 
industry and agriculture, but in historical 
interest, also. During October there were 
observances of the 250th anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn on the shores of 
his province. The State Superintendent of 
our churches prepared a lecture on the life 
of William Penn which was delivered on 
several occasions. So much had been made 
of the 200th anniversary of Washington’s 
birth that most people overlooked the 
significance of 1932 in Pennsylvania his- 
tory, for it was in October, 1682, that 
William Penn first set foot in America. 
One of the strange occurrences recorded by 
history marks the development of Pennsyl- 
vania—that a province dedicated to re- 
ligious freedom and founded by a liberal 
in religion should become one of the most 
difficult fields for the promotion of liberal 
religion in the United States. 

Following this introduction it may be of 
interest to the readers of the Leader to 
know what the Universalist churches are 
doing. 

Athens.—Services are held at this 
church every Wednesday night, with Rev. 
James D. Herrick of Towanda preaching. 
The first Wednesday of each month a 
supper is served, and the attendance and 
interest have improved during the season. 
The State Superintendent conducted a 
series of services at Athens Nov. 25 to 28. 
* * Sheshequin.—Rev. J. D. Herrick 
preaches at this church twice a month on 
Sunday afternoons. This is the oldest 
Universalist church building in the state, 
and many tourists stop to look at it. The 
church is two stories in height, is painted 
white, and has green blinds. It is built on 
a terrace sufficiently back from the road 
to set it off to advantage. Within, there 
is a gallery on three sides, and a high and 
beautiful pulpit on the fourth side. The 
pews date back to 1822, when the church 
was erected, and formerly had doors. 
These were removed but have been pre- 
served. One visitor recently declared that 
it was impossible not to worship in this old 
edifice. The State Superintendent preached 
for five nights at Sheshequin Dec. 5 to 9, 
and the attendance was very satisfactory. 
* * Towanda.—Mr. Herrick reports al- 
most continuous activity at this central 
church, the hub of the four churches in the 
circuit. Suppers, banquets, two preaching 
services each Sunday, a large Sunday 


school, an active Mission Circle, and now 
an enthusiastic young people’s organiza- 
tion. Towanda is one of the best organized 
and most active churches in our demoni- 
nation. * * Standing Stone.—Rev. J. D. 
Herrick preaches at Standing Stone Sunday 
afternoons, twice a month. In November 
the annual Thanksgiving Sunday at- 
tracted a sizable congregation and the 
usual display of harvest products. 

Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D., is pastor here. The 
regular program of this church continues, 
with impressive services of worship, effi- 
cient Sunday school, interesting Y.P.C.U., 
faithful Mission Circle, friendly Men’s 
Club, and other organizations. The wo- 
men are co-operating with the relief organi- 
zations of the city. * * Restoration.— 
Rev. Robert L. Tipton, minister. The 
financial difficulties have placed this 
church and its membership under a severe 
strain, but a fine spirit of fellowship, of 
mutual encouragement and helpfulness, has 
bound the people together. Mr. Tipton 
finds his parish work exacting and very 
interesting. The women of the church are 
co-operating with the relief agencies of 
Philadelphia. * * Messiah Universalist 
Home.—tThe annual appeal for financial 
assistance stressed the need of increased 
support due to the shrinkage of income 
from investments. This home is well lo- 
cated, efficiently managed, and is fulfilling 
a worthy mission. It is entitled to our 
most generous support. 

Murray Grove.—While our national 
shrine, Murray Grove, is located in New 
Jersey, it is particularly dear to the Uni- 
versalists of Pennsylvania, and Rev. Robert 
L. Tipton and his family, of Philadelphia, 
together with many of our Philadelphia 
members, are enthusiastic workers for this 
interesting memorial in honor of John 
Murray. All the friends of the institution 
are glad to read that the past season was 
one of the best in the history of the Grove. 

Reading.—Rev. Max C. Putney con- 
tinues his faithful and devoted work here. 
The various activities of the church are 
maintained as usual. Services of worship 
are held each Sunday morning, and a 
forum features the Sunday evening hour. 

Smithton.—The Sunday school con- 
tinues to attract a goodly number of chil- 
dren of several denominations, and the 
devoted group of officers and teachers 
maintain the high average of interest and 
effectiveness which through many years 
has made this school an outstanding or- 
ganization. Services of worship are held 
on the third Friday night of each month, 
with the State Superintendent as the 
preacher. 

Linesville.—This church is a very in- 
teresting institution. Three years ago it 
was closed, presumably for all time, but it 


was reopened Jan. 1, 1980. Since that 
time a Sunday school has been organized 
and is functioning now better than at any 
time during the three years that Rev. 
George A. Gay has been pastor. An adult 
class was organized in November and the 
attendance is maintained at about fifteen 
each Sunday. A committee to co-operate 
with the town officials in relieving poverty 
and suffering is working most effectively. 
At a meeting Sunday night, Dec. 11, this 
committee reported its findings to the 
church, and gifts of a sum of money, and 
of food, clothing and canned goods were 
made immediately available. The State 
Convention meets here next June. 

Wellsburg.—The State Superintendent 
preaches at this old church once each 
month. While the numbers are small, the 
members are very loyal. Two of our 
young and active ministers received their 
religious impressions as a result of the 
preaching and teaching at this little 
church on the hill, and the Wellsburg 
Universalists are watching the careers of 
Rev. Donald Hoyt and Rev. Harmon 
Gehr with great interest. 

Girard.—Since January, 1932, the 
State Superintendent has made his home 
at Girard. Our church at this place is 
very attractive, and its fine organ is ad- 
mired by all who have heard it. Services 
of worship are held twice a month and the 
attendance has shown considerable im- 
provement. The Sunday school faces very 
serious problems, but meets every Sunday, 
The Cheerful Workers, comprising the 
older ladies of the church, has greatly 
declined in numbers, due to death and to 
removal, but a dinner is held at intervals, 
followed by a program. The younger 
ladies of the church have a club which is 
very active. The American Legion ban 
quet was recently served in Murray Hall 
(attached to the church) by this group of 
ladies. A Thanksgiving dance was spon- 
sored Nov. 23. Rev. Ben F. Wilson, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Hrie, exchanged pulpits with Mr. Gay 
Dec. 11. Mr. Wilson spent several weeks 
in Russia last summer, and he was re- 
quested to speak of his impressions of 
religion in Russia. The congregation was 
greatly interested by his address. 

Kingsley.—Rey. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. This church was visited by the 
State Superintendent recently. The people 
are loyal and think highly of their min- 
ister and his wife. A community Sunday 
school is held in our church. and services. 
of worship are held Sunday nights. 

Hop Bottom.—Mr. Boorn reports a 
lively Sunday school organized here with 
Mrs. Watkins and Rev. C. E. Petty as 
leaders. The entire community has been 
saddened by the serious illness of Mrs. 
Petty, who is at present confined to the 
hospital at Binghamton. 

Nicholson.—The church at this place 
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has presented a serious problem to the 
officials of the State Convention and to 
the pastor, Mr. Boorn. Four special 
services were held in the handsome stone 
structure Oct. 25 to 28. The attendance 
was very small, and it was decided to hold 
preaching services only at intervals during 
the winter. The Susquehanna Association 
met at Nicholson Sunday, Oct. 30, and a 
very interesting session attracted Uni- 
versalists from Binghamton, N. Y., from 
Montrose, Hop Bottom, Kingsley, Brook- 
lyn, Scranton, and other places in Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev. C. E. Petty delivered a 
thought-provoking address dealing with 
religious education. A discussion followed 
this, with Mrs. Annie M. Boorn, president 
of the State Sunday School Association, 
presiding. At 6:30 the young people of 
Seranton had charge of the program. Rey. 
‘C. A. Hallenbeck gave a short talk. Rev. 
George A. Gay was invited to address the 
gathering, and he spoke of the changes 
which have marked the progress of the 
young people’s societies since the organi- 
zation of the Christian Endeavor during 
the ’80’s of the last century. At 7.30 the 
concluding service of the Association was 
held. A young people’s: choir from Hop 
Bottom sang, a young people’s orchestra 
from Brooklyn played. The sermon was 
delivered by Rev. George A. Gay, who 
presented his reasons for being a Uni- 
versalist. The little church was com- 
pletely filled for this service. 

Brooklyn.—The work of this church 
moves forward very smoothly under the 
direction of Rev. George C. Boorn. An 
excellent Sunday school is maintained, and 
a lively group of juniors meet regularly 
with Mrs. Boorn. Church attendance 
fluctuates, and sickness has seriously in- 
terfered with it. Our Brooklyn members 
are deeply concerned for the restoration of 
Mr. Louis Smith to health, following a fall 
from a truck which resulted in a broken 
hip. Mr. Smith is confined to the hospital 
at Scranton. 

Scranton.—Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck is 
not only ministering to the constituency 
of the John Raymond Memorial Church 
very efficiently, he is also ministering to 
the entire city in a variety of ways. He is 
president of the Ministerial Union, one of 
the promotors of a lecture course under 
the auspices of the L. O. I. D., and is also 
actively engaged with the other ministers 
and the churches in attempting to remedy 
‘some of the civic and social evils of the 
city. The State Superintendent had the 
pleasure of occupying the pulpit of the 
John Raymond Memorial the last Sunday 
of October. It is always a source of de- 
light to preach in this beautiful auditorium. 
'The State Superintendent also addressed 
the adult class in the Sunday school com- 
posed of a number of men and women who 
were interested in the discussion of Uni- 
versalism and the Problems of Modern 
Society. 


A review of the situation in our 


churches in Pennsylvania convinces the 
writer that our members are to be con- 
gratulated on the character and ability of 
their ministers, and that the ministers are 
to be congratulated on the loyalty and 
generosity of their constituencies. It is 
interesting to note that three of our min- 
isters have charge of four churches each. 
Rev. J. D. Herrick, with headquarters at 
Towanda, exercises pastoral oversight at 
Athens, Sheshequin, Standing Stone, and 
his influence is paramount throughout the 
entire region. Eighteen years of service in 
this territory have endeared him to people 
for miles around, regardless of church 
affiliations, so that the frequent calls upon 
his time and energy constitute a menace 
to his health. Rev. George C. Boorn, 
entering upon his third year as pastor of the 
churches at Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, 
Kingsley, and Nicholson, has the reputa- 
tion of being an eloquent preacher, and he, 
too, finds his time fully occupied answering 
the demands of his various fields of labor. 
Rey. George A. Gay ministers to congre- 
gations at Girard, Wellsburg, Linesville 
and Smithton. These combinations of 
churches into circuits have saved several 


of the churches from closing, and have 
justified the faith of those who believed 
that by thus combining forces our churches 
might be conserved. 

This letter would be incomplete without 
a tribute to the wives of the ministers. The 
loyalty of these wives, the amount of work 
they do, their courage and their kindness— 
no words are adequate to indicate the 
contribution which these able women make 
to the churches of our state. 

Neither would it be proper to close with- 
out a tribute to the people who constitute 
the workers in our churches. Three years 
of association with them have revealed 
loyal, friendly, generous, sympathetic, 
brave folks, who face adversity without 
complaint, who take their church work 
seriously, who befriend the ministers and 
their families in many ways, and who take 
a deep interest in the problems of their 
communities. Pennsylvania is a great 
state. The Universalists of Pennsylvania 
are splendid people. Our churches may be 
neither numerous nor large nor wealthy, 
but they are ministering to their people and 
to their communities in no mean way. 

George A. Gay. 


Rhode Island Letter 


The radio broadcast- 
ing committee of our 
convention has its plans 
for the continuation of 
the Gospel of Good 
News broadcasts every 
Monday morning at 7.45 
over Station WEAN, of 
Providence, nearly com- 
pleted for 1983. We are to have one half 
of the broadcasts by either Universalist or 
Unitarian ministers and the outstanding 
Liberals in other denominations as the 
speakers. The first broadcast is to be given 
Monday, Jan. 2, by Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, pastor of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, and he will be followed on the 
9th by Rev. Harold R. Gustafson, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian Church, Providence. 
The speaker Jan. 16 is our Rey. Frederick 
A. Wilmot, religious editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal and Bulletin, while on Jan. 23 
Rev. Lloyd A. Gustafson, associate min- 
ister of the Mathewson St. Methodist 
Church, Providence, is to be the speaker, 
and Jan. 30 Dr. Wm. Appleton Law- 
rence, rector of Grace Episcopal Church of 
Providence, will conduct the services. The 
rest of the schedule for the first quarter of 
the year is as follows: Feb. 6, Dr. Morgan 
E. Pease of Providence; Feb. 13, Rev. 
W. W. Barker, Baptist, Woonsocket; 
Feb. 20, Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, Murray 
Church (Universalist), Attleboro, Mass.; 
Feb. 27, Rev. Allen E. Claxton, Trinity 
Square Methodist Church, Providence; 
March 6, Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool, pastoral 
supply at the Valley Falls Universalist 
church; March 18, Rev. Egbert C. Prime, 
Baptist, Pawtucket; March 20, Rev. 


Everett Moore Baker, Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church, Providence; March 27, 
Rabbi Israel M. Goldman, Hebrew Temple, 
Providence. 

Plans are well under way for the January 
sessions of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Conference, to be held Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, Jan. 11, at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence. At 3.30 it is 
planned to have discussed the subject of 
the proposed Free Church of America. A 
prominent Universalist is to speak on the 
affirmative of the question, while another 
equally prominent layman of our denomi- 
nation will take the negative. The question 
will then be thrown open to the conference 
for discussion. Supper will be served at 
6 o’clock and in the evening at 7.30 an 
address will be given by Mr. Austin T. 
Levy, treasurer of the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills, the main office of which is at Harris- 
ville. Mr. Levy addressed a conference of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in Massa- 
chusetts several weeks ago, on ‘The 
Aristocracy of Business,’’ making a pro- 
found impression. Mr. Levy is a man who 
stands for the square deal in his treatment 
of his employees. 

At Providence, First Church, during the 
Advent season Rev. Wm. Couden is giving 
a series of short sermons based on ‘‘The 
Stories that Jesus Knew.” The “Flying 
Squadron,” consisting of several speakers 
and organizers of temperance sentiment 
through the United States, recently held a 
meeting in the First Church. The meeting 
was preceded by a supper which was at- 
tended by people from other denomina- 
tions. Words of welcome were spoken by 
Mr. Couden, and Mr. Fred B. Perkins, the 
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president of the parish, a former Assistant 
U. S. District Attorney and an ardent 
Prohibitionist, was also a speaker. The 
King’s Daughters held a successful sale in 
the vestry Dec. 3. Mrs. Henry I. Cushman 
has been re-elected president of the Wo- 
men’s City Missionary: Society of Provi- 
dence, composed of workers in various 
denominations. Wednesday, Dec. 7, the 
Ladies’ Humane Society served a Christ- 
mas supper which was well patronized. The 
Mission Circle met Dec. 9, with the Misses 
Charlotte and Grace Bradford as hostesses. 
The book ‘‘Lady Fourth Daughter’ was 
studied. The choir held its annual fair 
Dec. 16. The church school Christmas 
party was held Dec. 21. Dec. 25 the church 
school is to present the pageant ‘‘Carol 
Pictures,” under the direction of Mrs. 
Niebels, and at the morning service of 
church worship the choir is to give the 
cantata “Adoration,” by Ethelbert Nevin. 

The Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
has been busy with the usual holiday ac- 
tivities. In the church and the various or- 
ganizations programs and social events 
appropriate to the season are being carried 
on under the leadership of the minister, 
Rev. John M. Foglesong, and his accom- 
plished wife. 

Supply pastoral service is still being 
given to the East Providence church. The 
hope is that within a few weeks a definite 
program can be agreed upon so that the 
church can take action as to securing a 
permanent pulpit supply. 

Mrs. Walker, the wife of the pastor at 
Pawtucket, Rev. Frederick S. Walker, has 
been undergoing treatment at a local 
hospital. It is hoped that her recovery will 
be speedy so that she can resume her social 
and religious activities in the parish, where 
she is highly esteemed. 

At Valley Falls a fine Christmas program 
will be given Saturday evening, Dec. 24, 
and Christmas services held on the 25th 
with the supply preacher, Mr. Leslie R. 
Sovocool, in the pulpit. Mr. Sovocool is a 
student at Brown University. He will 
spend the Christmas holidays in church 
activities and the remainder of the uni- 
versity recess he will spend with relatives 
in Maryland. His pulpit will be occupied 
Jan. 1 by Dr. Morgan E. Pease of Provi- 
dence, who will preach and administer 
holy communion. 

Work is going on at Cumberland Four 
Corners Chapel under Mr. Fred C.Carr, 
_ the Secretary of the Convention, who for 
three years has been the preacher to this 
appreciative group of Universalists. 

Activity is the word in connection with 
the Woonsocket church. During the past 
few weeks Mr. Ellenwood has been giving 
a series of Advent season sermons under 
the general heading, ‘“How Jesus Came,”’ 
with subjects as follows: “Announced by 
an Angel,” “Born in a Barn,” and ‘‘Wel- 
comed by Wise Men.” Dec. 7 the Lay- 
men’s League held a supper and social 
evening with an illustrated lecture follow- 


ing the supper, the speaker being a Boston 
business man. 

At Harrisville a series of Advent sermons 
has been given by Mr. Soule, and as a 
part of the new features introduced into 
the work of the Sunday school by the 
superintendent, Mr. Earle B. Robinson, 
who is also the organist and director of 
church music, a junior choir has been 
organized for service in the Sunday school. 
This choir also sang at our special Christ- 
mas service held on the 18th. In the eve- 
ning of the 18th the annual candle-light 
service which has been a feature of the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Susan Andrews gave a little pre- 
Christmas party for the entire force of 
workers at Universalist headquarters at 
her home, 54 Dwight St., Brookline, 
Dec. 12. Eighteen gathered about her 
fire, sang carols, played games, and par- 
took of her Christmas cheer. 

Dr. J. Lunsford Robinson, minister 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Church of 
Memphis, was given a dinner by the pastor 
and members of the church in honor of his 
labors in lifting the mortgage from the 
church. 

Rev. John H. Hackenberg, D. D., 
Methodist Episcopal, has been serving as 
minister ad interim of our church in 
Pasadena. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, with the Catholic 
priest, Episcopal bishop and Jewish rabbi, 
spoke over the radio from Denver recently, 
launching the Christmas Cheer Drive of 
the Rocky Mountain News. 

Miss Mary Tyler, whose ninetieth birth- 
day we announced in November, died 
Dec. 17 in Washington. Dr. van Schaick, 
who has been acting as her attorney, was 
in Washington for the funeral Dec. 19. 

Rey. Gilbert A. Potter of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., has been furnished by his 
church with a new multigraph printing 
machine of the latest pattern. Mr. Potter 
is to use the machine primarily in a pro- 
gressive campaign in behalf of church 
attendance and acquaintance with the 
work of the church. 


The members of the Middlesex League 
of the Y. P. C. U., including Unions in 
Arlington, Everett, Malden, Medford, 
Medford Hillside, Melrose, Somerville and 
Wakefield, Mass., will givea broadcast over 
station WBZ on Dec. 24, from 11.15 until 
11.55 p. m. 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard, minister of the 
Universalist church in Brockton, reports 
that there were 227 present in his congre- 
gation on Dee. 11, 114 being visitors from 
the United Spanish War Veterans and 
their guests. 

Rey. and Mrs. John M. Foglesong of 
Providence, R. I., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Margaret Elizabeth 


Christmas holidays for the past twelve 
years was held with great success under 
the direction of Mr. Robinson. The vested 
choir was enlarged for the occasion, several 
singers from the community assisting, and 
several of the friends rendering vocal solos. 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket 
also gave a dramatic reading ““The Dust 
of the Road,” and Mr. Soule spoke briefly. 
During the holidays the church has had 
placed in position a pair of French doors 
which add much to the attractiveness of 
the auditorium and vestibule. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


to James Dello Russo, son of Mrs. Frank 
W. Smith of Westfield, N. J., and Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The annual fair was held Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 6 and 7. A turkey 
supper was given the first night, ard there 
was a large attendance. The supper was 
followed by an entertaining variety pro- 
gram. On the sécond night there was a 
turkey soup, turkey salad, baked bean 
supper. Onsale were many useful articles, 
candy, and plants. This event was spon- 
sored by our Ladies’ Social Union, Fort- 
nightly Club, Clara Barton Guild and 
church school. On Wednesday, Dec. 7, 
the St. Paul’s Men’s Club was organized. 
As stated in the by-laws, ‘“‘the purpose ot 
the club shall be to promote good fellow- 
ship among its members and to further, so 
far as possible, the welfare of St. Paul’s 
Church of Palmer, Massachusetts.”? At 
the special Christmas program during the 
opening service of the church school 
Sunday, Dec. 18, under the direction of 
Mrs. Annie K. Slaney, the White Gifts for 
the King service was used. There was also 
a miracle play, entitled “The Christmas 
Miracle,” parts taken by Alden Clough 
and Richard Mooney. The opening service 
of the church school on Dec. 25 will be 
devoted to the presentation of a Christmas 
motion picture. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pastor. 
On Sunday, Dec. 12, at 5 p.m., the churches 
in the Old Colony Association united in a 
Sunday evening service. The weather was 
against us, but in spite of it the church was 
filled to the doors. A feature was the Old 
Stoughton Male Chorus of forty voices. 
Mr. Ledyard of Brockton offered the 
prayer and Dr. Ayres of Norwood read 
the scriptures. The sermon was by Dr. 
Etz of the General Convention. It is 
probable that this innovation in bringing 
a group of churches together for inspira- 
tional purposes in a mass evening service 
will be continued in the future. No one 
could look at this congregation and go 
home a pessimist. The Stoughton church 
had its annual fair Dee. 6 and 7. It wag 
very successful. 
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Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. On Thanksgiving Sunday a harvest 
cantata was given by the church choir. 
Vegetables, canned goods, jellies, groceries, 
etc., were given by members of the parish 
and the church school, which were dis- 
tributed to the sick and shut-in and the 
unfortunate in our own parish, also to the 
needy in our city through the Social Serv- 
ice League. Organized classes also carried 
baskets of food to the sick and needy. The 
Leonard House was turned into the 
“House Beautiful” on Dec. 7 and 8, the 
occasion being our annual parish fair. All 
departments had a share in making it a 
success. The fair opened with a noon 
lunch followed by a food demonstration 
by the Edison Company. Entertainments 
for the afternoons were given by scholars 
from the primary, junior, and intermediate 
departments of the church school. The 
evening entertainments featured a radio 
broadeast by the B. A. C. Class of the 
church school and a three-act play, “The 
Adventures of Grandpa,” given by mem- 
bers of the senior choir and church school. 
On Dec. 4, our pastor held a service at the 
Leland Home for the Aged, in this city, and 
was assisted by the junior choir singing 
portions of the cantata, ‘‘The King Com- 
eth.”” Mr. Walker’s themes in the Sunday 
morning services leading up to Christmas 
are: “Christmas Giving,’ “Christmas 
Decorations,” “God on the Doorstep of 
the World.”’ The C. U. Fellowship Group 
is holding meetings each Sunday evening 
at our church and the Congregational 
church. Some interesting topics have been 
discussed by able speakers. Refreshments 
are served each week by a committee from 
the young people. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 7. The minister read a 
comprehensive report dealing with general 
cdnditions in the church. This report 
showed that all organizations were active 
and doing the best kind of work. The 
report of the treasurer was that every bill 
received up to date had been paid and that 
there was a balance of $191 on hand. The 
auxiliary organizations, without exception, 
reported all bills paid and money on hand. 
Officers wer2 elected, or in some instances 
old officers re-elected, and plans made for 
the coming year. A unanimous vote was 
passed asking Mr. Skeels to remain in 
Herkimer. The property of this society is 
being greatly increased in value by the 
erection of a beautiful new post office 
building on the corner adjoining the church 
lot. This government building replaces 
the old wooden houses that have heretofore 
detracted from the appearance of the 
church. During the past year the church 
has received one bequest of $3,000, one 
of $1,000 and several small bequests. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has presented the 
church with a marble baptismal font in 
memory of Mrs. Florence Eckler. Mr. 


Skeels is serving his second year as presi- 
dent of the State Convention. Mrs. 
Skeels is president of the State Women’s 
Missionary Association. 

os 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Boston Universalist Club met at 
the Engineers’ Club Dec. 12. It was a 
stormy night, bad under foot, and only 
eighteen men were present. Mr. Harold C. 
Hamilton, president, and Rev. J. D. 
Tillinghast, secretary, performed their 
respective duties. Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., was the speaker. Subject: “The Fun 
of Being an Editor.”’ 

* * 
NINETY YEARS YOUNG 
(Continued from page 1506) 

The family was active in the Univer- 
salist church, the father being a deacon for 
many years. He was evidently a man who 
did a great deal of good about which his 
family knew nothing, for after his death 
in 1889 people used to stop Miss Harriet 
on the street to tell of some favor or kind- 
ness he had done for them, but which the 
family had never heard of, because the 
father never mentioned it himself. The 
mother died just a year after her husband, 
so Miss Harriet is the last of her line. One 
of her greatest joys in these later years has 
been the reading of the Christian Leader. A 
few years ago she endowed her subscrip- 
tion, so that after she no longer needs it 
it will still bring its message of hope and 
cheer and inspiration to some one else. 
A bundred years in one family! Are there 
many similar records? 

IB hselhey IK. 


* * 


PASADENA PREPARES FOR 
CUMMINS 


Plans are rapidly going forward to wel- 
come Rey. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to the pastorate of Throop Memorial 
Church. Mr. Cummins has aecepted the 
call recently extended to him by the parish 
and will assume his duties here early in 
January. Leaving Cincinnati immediately 
following Christmas, Mr. Cummins with 
his family will motor to Pasadena. Definite 
dates for his arrival and first services have 
not been determined but will be announced 
later in the bulletin and local newspapers. 

The membership of Throop Memorial 
Church may well rejoice in the good fortune 
to secure for our pulpit a man possessing 
the excellent qualities of spiritual leader- 
ship and enthusiasm found in Mr. Cum- 
mins. Although one of the younger mem- 
bers of our denominational ministers, Mr. 
Cummins has had considerable experience 
in directing the work of a local church, has 
been actively and successfully associated 
with young people’s work and in addition 
has spent five years as a missionary in 
Siam for the Methodist Church. His 
pastorate at the First Universalist Church, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
one of success such as to warrant the 
recognition of our national officers. He 


has endeared himself to his parishioners 
both young and old and has found time 
to take an interest and associate himself 
with the civic life of his community. 

Accompanying Mr. Cummins to Pasa- 
dena will be Mrs. Cummins and their two 
boys, Bobbie, nine, and John, age six. 
Mrs. Cummins has always found an active 
place in the church life and will find a 
ready welcome at Pasadena. 

By calling Mr. and Mrs. Cummins to 
Pasadena, Throop Memorial Church is 
pledged to enter the New Year with a 
spirit of high resolve to go forward and 
with a renewed faith and determination to 
loyally support the new leader, that this 
church may best serve in every way its 
membership and all with whom it may 
come in contact.—Pasadena Bulletin. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1932 
ipreviouslyarepOrtedem nee 1,384 
INGwa Havens. © Onn gee ese 1 
Beverhill NAGS. mae renee ee 18 
IMkoreylebyie WN ee eG we eo en 3 
Campi Alas see eee ee 2 
Ota a Sakae eee rea er 1,418 

* * 


THE RECORD OF A YEAR 


Of course it is not a complete record, but 
I wish to state just a few facts. Perhaps 
readers of the Leader will be interested in 
what I have attempted and in what J have 
been doing since I began my mission in the 
South about one year ago. Coming down 
here from Cooperstown, New York, I found 
many rural churches without pastors. The 
hardness of the times had made it almost 
impossible for the people to do even a little 
towards maintaining church work. I found 
conditions little less than deplorable. 
Prosperous homes had met with so many 
reverses, had sustained so many heavy 
losses, that their inmates had been reduced 
to abject poverty. And these homes were 
not the exception, but the rule. 

It seemed to me that if I had ever wit- 
nessed the need for help, I had found it in 
the Southland, that if I had ever heard the 
Macedonian cry, I heard it here. There 
was no mistaking the need and the call. 

But could I be maintained in the work? 
Could I secure enough help from the un- 
fortunate people of this region to keep me 
in the field? These were serious questions. 
There was no little uncertainty. In con- 
sultation with a denominational leader at 
Headquarters, I was informed that nothing 
could be expected from the General Con- 
vention Board. No financial help could be 
furn‘shed by any board of our State Con- 
ventions in the South. I received no assur- 
ance of assistance from well-to-do indi- 
viduals anywhere. All were doubtless feel- 
ing the terrible pressure of the times. 

Of only one thing I was sure, and that 
was of the need. In order to save a good 
many churches, it was necessary for some- 
body to answer the call. Last Christmas 
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I finally decided to enter the field and 
undertake the mission. A native of the 
South, and having labored here for some 
thirty years, I knew many of the people. 
Naturally I felt a deep interest in them 
and their welfare. 

I began last January, having decided to 
make Atlanta my headquarters. In a short 
time I had arranged to conduct services in 
a number of states—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and Ken- 
tucky. Up to the present time I have 
traveled a distance of about fourteen 
thousand miles; I have spoken at sixteen 
churches, nearly all of them dormant, and 
I have received into our fellowship twenty- 
seven members. I have spoken on an 
average three times a week, and have 
made numerous pastoral calls. Kind 
reader, do you ask me to report the amount 
of money I have received through the 
year? Well, it is as much as I expected 
when I answered the call, the sum of 
$442.48. Quite often the people have said, 
in making payments, ‘“‘We are giving you 
all the cash we have,’”’ and I am sure the 
statements were true. I regretted to take 
their small contributions, but in order to 
remain in the field, I consented to do so. 
The amount was just a little more than 
three cents a mile, and I have had to pay 
lodgings while out on the road, a good 
many times. As a matter of course, the 
work would have been impossible had it 
not been for the hospitality of our good 
people. Everywhere their homes have 
been thrown wide open to me, and I think 
I have learned to love them more deeply 
than ever before. 

And this is my reward, a consciousness 
of having rendered help in a time of great 
need. My audiences have been unusually 
large, and I have witnessed a profound 
interest on the part of many. I have spoken 
to many more people within the past 
twelve months than I have ever done 
before in a like period of time. Most of the 
churches to which I have ministered are 
taking on renewed life. Three church 
schools have been reorganized, and these 
bid fair to do a good work in their respec- 
tive communities. I can but trust that the 
time is not distant when some of the states 
where I have been laboring will be able to 
maintain ministers within their own 
borders. 

I am writing this letter from my native 
community in South Carolina. Yesterday 
I had an appointment to preach in the 
church I helped to build a good many 
years ago. But rain came in torrents, and 
most of our people live long miles away. 
Some of the muddy roads were almost 
impassable, and the service could not be 
held. I trust I shall have the privilege of 
coming again “when the clouds have 
rolled away.” 

With the coming of the New Year I shall 
continue my labors as best J can. “No one, 
having put his hands to the plow, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 


God.”’ Too many, I fear, are unwilling to 
go forward because they are unable to see 
rich rewards, in the way of dollars and 
cents. There is something worth infinitely 
more, and we find it by freely giving to a 
great cause. The best must be purchased 
at a proportionate price. 

And in closing, may I say to my friends, 
North as well as South, “I wish all of you 
a most helpful Christmas.” 

Thomas Chapman. 


P.S. I may be addressed at Oakland 
City Station, Atlanta, Ga. 


Notices 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ-recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Dee. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 
mouth College. 

53 3 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Dec. 15, 1932, granted dual fellowship to Rev. 
George W. Gilmour; granted letters of transfer from 
Florida to New York to Rev. S. D. Butler, D. D., and 
Rev. Thomas Turrell. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Theresa V. Williams 

Mrs. Theresa V. Williams of Washington, D. C., 
widow of Henry E. Williams, died at Washington 
Sanatorium, Takoma Park, Md., Wednesday, Dec. 7. 
She had been ill for several years, and suffered a stroke 
of paralysis three years ago last October, which left 
her speechless and practically helpless. 

Her husband was assistant chief of the Weather 
Bureau and served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. 
He was moderator of the Universalist church in 
Washington for many years. 

Mrs. Williams served in Washington for many years 
as superintendent of the Sunday school, president of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, president of the Mission 
Circle, and in other capacities. She was first treasurer 
and then for two terms president of the W. N. M. A. 
She was an officer of the District of Columbia 
W. C. T. U. and other civic organizations. 

Mrs. Williams was a Michigan woman, but had 
lived in Washington many years. She had remarka- 
ble executive gifts and was intensely devoted to the 
church. She had a wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances throughout the Universalist denomina- 
tion. 

The Seventh Day Adventists, who run the sana- 
torium, won the hearty respect of the Washington 
Universalists by their devoted care of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams. 

Funeral services were held on Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 9, in the church at 1.30. Mr. Billings, Dr. 
Harned’s assistant, played as the people were gather- 
ing and after the service. The honorary bearers were 
Frank W. Ballou, M. W. Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, 
W. L. Perham, Maj. G. W. Smith and Elwood J. Way, 
chosen because of past association with Mr. Williams 
on the official board of the church. The interment 
was at Arlington. 

In his remarks Dr. Perkins expressed a feeling of 
thankfulness for release from a living tomb, and yet 
a tomb that had gained no victory over a dominant 
spirit. ‘‘Even in her days of enforced silence,”’ he said, 
“the responsive gleam and humorous smile of under- 
standing revealed the living spirit within. Our 
memory of her was of victorious life, not of physical 
enslavement. The word loyalty expressed her pro- 
nounced characteristic in the church, in her position 
as president of the W. N. M. A.,and in her zeal for 
the cause of temperance. Like all positive, masterful 
persons, she sometimes aroused sharp opposition; but 
it was mitigated by the fact that the obligations she 
demanded of others she first laid on herself. There 
was peculiar pathos in the fact that the National 
Memorial Church, which to her and Mr. Williams 
had been the vision of the Promised Land, neither had 


ever entered, save as its doors now opened to receive 
a silent body at its altar. But though they received 
not the promise, they were persuaded of it, and em- 
braced it, and gave of their substance and prayers and 
leadership to its fulfillment.” 

In closing Dr. Perkins read an extract from a letter 
written by Mrs. Williams’ mother to “her dear 
Theresa’’ on the tenth anniversary of the daughter’s 
wedding in 1886. It was a beautiful tribute to a 
daughter who had fulfilled the mother’s dearest hopes 
and through whose marriage the mother had gained 
a noble son. It brought the intimate word which no 
one else could have spoken. 

At the close of the service representatives of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, with which 
Mrs. Williams had been long associated, came forward 
and each silently dropped in the casket a flower of 
affectionate remembrance. No word was spoken, and 
the simple ritual was the more appealing. 


Mrs. Maria J. Getty 

Mrs. Maria J. Getty, widow of Rev. Andrew Getty, 
died at the home of her niece, Mrs. Laura J. Grubbs, 
West Wilmerding, Pa., Nov. 10, 1932. Mrs. Getty, 
whose maiden name was Maria Dean, was born at 
Saltsburg, Pa., Dec. 28, 1844. Her father lived in 
what was known as the White House, one of the old 
landmarks along the canal and the Conemaugh River. 
In 1862 she was married to Albert Kelly, who died 
two years later. As a young woman Mrs. Getty 
became interested in Universalism, the result of the 
preaching of Rev. Andrew J. Getty, and both she and 
her husband became staunch Universalists. When 
she first went to hear a Universalist preach her friends 
attempted to dissuade her from attendance. Failing 
in that they tried to ostracise her. In describing the 
attitude adopted by the people of that time, Mrs. 
Getty told the writer that the morning following the 
service, which had been held in the schoolhouse, her 
girl companions refused to speak to her on the street. 
It was not until the year 1893 that Mrs. Kelly married 
Rev. Andrew Getty. For nineteen years they lived 
happily together. Mr. Getty preached at Saltsburg, 
and was also the founder of the Universalist church 
at Smithton. 

Throughout her long life, Mrs. Getty remained 
interested in the Universalist Church. Its doctrines 
were her solace when death took her loved ones from 
her, and they were also the inspiration of her life in 
times of happiness and peace. She had read the 
Leader for many years, and was always eager to learn 
what the various churches were doing. 

The funeral services were conducted at the home 
of Mrs. Getty’s niece, Mrs. Laura J. Grubbs, Nov. 14, 
Rev. George A. Gay officiating. 
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Crackling 


“What’s your name?” the grocery store 
manager asked the young applicant for a 
job. 

“Scott,” replied the lad. 

“And your first name?” 

“Walter.” 

“That’s a pretty well-known name,” re- 
marked the manager with a smile. 

The boy looked pleased. 

“Tt ought to be,’”’ he replied. “I’ve been 
delivering groceries around here for two 
years.” —Tid Bits. 

* * 

The Sunday school lesson was from 2 
Kings 22 and read: ‘Josiah was eight years 
old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
thirty and one years in Jerusalem.” On 
telling about the lesson to his mother, Paul, 
aged four, said: ‘“‘The lesson was about a 
good rain, and there was a little boy 
named Josiah, and it began to rain when 
he was eight and when he was thirty-one 
it was still drizzlin.’ ’’—Selected. 

* * 

The postman on a country route called 
Jim out and handed him a black-edged en- 
velope. 

“T.ooks like somebody died,”’ he said. 

“Y-yes,”’ answered Jim in a worried tone. 
“Tt’s my brother Joe. I recognize his 
handwriting.” —Epworth Highroad. 
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Mrs. ’Uggins: “‘This ’ere fellow thinks ’e 
can sing like a Caruso.” 
| Mrs. ’Iggins: ‘Well, they do say as ’ow 
Caruso ’ad a beautiful voice, but ’ow could 
they know with ’im stranded on that island 
with nobody but Friday to ’ear ’im?’”— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Si (in the picture gallery): “This is the 
famous ‘Angelus,’ by Millet, Aunt Phyllis.” 

Aunt Phyllis: ‘‘Well, I never! That man 
has actually copied the calendar that’s 
hung in our kitchen for a dozen years.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

* % 

Our financial adviser, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, informs 
us that there is no truth in the rumor of 
an impending ten per cent reduction in 
the wages of sin.— Nova Scotia Register. 

* * 

Political Speaker: “T’m pleased to see 
such a dense crowd here to-night.”’ 

Voice: ‘‘Don’t be too pleased. We ain’t 
all dense.”’—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 
* * 

Williams: ‘“‘Well, how has everything 
gone since I last saw you?” 

Wilson: ‘‘Everything’s gone.’”’—London 
Answers. 

* * 
Dr. Goldfein, Foot Specialist 

Removes corns, call., nails, both feet, $1. 

—Steubenville (Ohio) paper. 
* * 

Woman 101 years old has never seen an 
automobile.—Headline. Maybe that’s the 
reason she’s 101.—Atlanta Journal. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Religion in 


Our Times 


Needs papers like the Christian Leader 
(Universalist), the Christian Register 
(Unitarian), Zion’s Herald (Methodist 
Episcopal), and the Congregationalist, 
all published in Boston, all dynamic 


liberal journals’ ques. 


It is a time to 


STRENGTHEN, NOT WEAKEN, 
the church paper 


The churches need the facts, the 
faith, the inspiration, of the re- 
ligious weekly. Zion’s Herald with 
eight thousand subscribers has 
launched a campaign for four 
thousand new subscribers in 1933. 
How many will Universalists 
secure for the Christian Leader? 


All the papers have lost circulation 


The time has come to start the other way 
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